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A PORTRAIT of the FOREST AND STREAM’S grizzly bear 
is issued on an extra sheet with this number. 


SOLDIER MARKSMEN, 


T= collections of figures which appear in our rifle 

columns show with some detail the work done by 
the Metropolitan Brigade of the State of New York in 
carrying out the orders for rifle practice imposed by the 
military authorities of the State. These troops represent 
the flower of the National Guard of the country. There 
is no city where the home guard strength is better 
attended to, no city where eight regiments are supported 
with ranks more or less full. It is seen that there is no 
great variation in the figures. About so many men prac- 
tice out of a possible total, and of this number about so 
Many manage to get up to the grade of marksmen. 
Those who recall the time-when not a single guardsman 
fired a shot may look upon this showing of skill as phe- 
nomenal. A member of a crack rifle club may look upon 
@man who calls himself a marksman simply because he 
has managed to get past an average of outers as a very 
poor shooter. Both critics are right and both in a meas- 
ure wrong. 

The Guard for what it has done and is doing deserves 
much praise. It must be borne in mind that this exer- 
cise is purely voluntary, that those men who don a 
uniform for the pleasure of the thing really give a great 
deal of time and trouble to their hobby and assume im- 
portant obligations. The importance of these figures to 


teaders of the FOREST AND STREAM is in their bearing on 
the question of arms and shooting. It shows that up to 
the 500yds. range the Remington State model rifle with 
its .00-caliber barrel throwing a heavy ball cam and does 
do good work. 

The system which Gen. Robbins has elaborated and 
It is one which other States 


carried out is a good one. 









STREAM’Ss grizzly bear in Central Park. This was a bit of 
euphuism, speken, no doubt, in compliment to the bear. 
“Coahama” is a man of affairs, who does not journey a 
thousand miles to see a grizzly in a pit, though there is no 
telling how far he might not travel for a chance at a 
grizzly in the mountains, for he is a sportsman through 
and through. His predilections for the gun and the field 


common total with that of the men. In fact, line officers 
-and brigade officials should shoot simply that they may 
appreciate the efforts of the men, and be able to lend aid 
and guidance. Again, the counting system is an artificial 
one for simplicity’s sake perhaps, but it would seem pos- 
sible for something nearer an actual exhibit to be made 
When he buys 


of the soldier’s doings. Each man makes an actual score 
These could be aggregated into an 


over fixed distances. 
average score for each company or regiment. 

Again, the present system permits a man to keep on 
shooting and shooting until a passing score is made. 


There is no record of these attempts, and the result is 


that a man of comparative leisure, like one of the 7th 


Regiment, who may go again and again until he has got 
a satisfactory score, is at a great advantage against the 








crop out in all sorts of unexpected ways. 
a new hat he selects one of white felt and broad-brimmed 
and wears it for what it is worth while new, but with a 
thought ever to what it will be when old, for there is 
nothing in the world better.for duck shooting, says 
“Coahoma,” than a weather-worn old white hat. So we 
went to the park to see the bear; but first a call was 
made in the reptile house, where, the case being opened 
by courtesy of Dr. Conklin, the Mississippi student of 








reptilian life must needs handle the Gila monsters and 
fumble among the moccassins with a sang froid acquired 
during a surveyor’s life in Southern swamps and cane- 
brakes. 


poor militiaman who can only do his official stint of 
shooting. 

What would seem to be needed in the whole shooting 
system of this State is a scheme which follows the soldier 
to his armory. At present'a man may go to the range 
and there for the first time shoot off a weapon. No won- 
der he shoots wild. The actual shooting of a ball cart- 





The interest in the bear manifested by ‘‘Coahoma” and 
numerous others has prompted the suggestion that a life- 


ridge is the last lesson in a long series, or rather it is the 


finished work after the instruction has been given. Aim- 
ing drill and armory practice at indoor ranges with 


j reduced charges are the preliminary necessities to the 


making of a good shot. What New York city wants is a 
central range, safe and secure, where every guardsman 
| in the city should resort for the making of his trial shots, 
Until 4 man has been taught to hold his weapon, it is 
of no use to load it and tell him to hita mark. The 
indoor range instructor should be an experienced man 
and one giving his entire time to it would soon find out 
the possibilities in the case of each man. Ifa man can- 
not become a shooter, then he has no place in the Guard. 
If he is in the Guard then it is only neglect of his own 
assisted by those above which prevents him from being a 
possible shot and to a mob or an enemy a dangerous op- 
ponent. The same instructor who acted at the indoor 
range all winter ought to do duty at the open range all 
summer. Men ought to come and go as they may find 
it most convenient, the main aim being to make them 
individually able to shoot. This accomplished the volley 
and other firing would soon come. It will be urged that 
the men who are learning to shoot to-day, who are be- 


coming enthusiastic marksmen now, will be the officers of 


the near future and will see to it that their men keep up 
the proficiency. This is in part true, but instead of hav- 
ing 80 line captains each teaching his men or leaving 
them untaught, the work ought to be done by system and 
at one central point. Thus the leaven would be in- 
serted which in time would make the Guard a body of 
sharpshooters, 


SNAP SHOTS. 


TUDENTS of natural history and all others who take 
an interest in the subject willlearn with satisfaction of 
the action recently taken by the Board of Apportionment 
of this city and the authorities of the American Museum 
of Natural History at theCentralPark. At a meeting of 
the Board of Apportionment last week it was determined 
to increase the annual appropriation for the Museum from 
$15,000 to $25,000, on condition that the collections should 
be exposed to public view either on Sunday; or on two 
evenings each week as well as during the day. This con- 
dition has been accepted by the Trustees of the Museum, 
who have elected to keep the building open until 10 
o’clock during the evenings of Wednesday and Saturday 
of each week. There are many positive and diverse 
views held by different people as to the wisdom of open- 
ing this and other museumson Sunday; but there is prob- 
ably no doubt in the mind of any one as to the desirabil- 
ity of having them open more that they usually are, and 
especially at hours when those whose time is fully occu- 
pied during business hours can take advantage of the col- 
lections on view. The present step is a long one in the 
right direction, and will make the American Museum of 
Natural History more valuable than ever as an instructor 
of the public. 





The times are out of joint; the first day of January in 
the latitude of New York should not have the baluzy niild- 
ness of autumn; and yet the opening of the new year 
‘was as warm and sunny as that afternoon in last October 
when ‘‘Coahama” entered the office and announced that 


like portrait of the: not: unprepossessing creature might 
be acceptable to the public. Mr. Thompson has made 
careful study of the subject, and his drawing, presented 
to our readers to-day, is from life. A very faithful like- 
ness it is, as will be testified to by any one of the hun- 
dreds of thousands and millions of people who have seen 
the original. The bear lying in the foreground is the 
common black bear of this country; and in the back- 
ground are shown the rocks of the bear pit. 





Sewell Newhouse, the author of the ‘‘Trappers’ Guide,” 
died at Community, New York, on the last day of 1888 
at the age of 82. He was a native of Brattleboro, Vt. 
In 1820, when he was fourteen years old, his family 
moved to Oneida county, N. Y., then an almost unsettled 
region, and here at the age of seventeen young Newhouse 
began to make the traps which have caused his name to 
be famous at least over the whole of North America. 
For the next twenty years he was engaged in the business 
of trap making, his annual manufacture running up 
from very small beginnings to 2,000 traps a year. In 
1849 Mr. Newhouse and his family became members of 
the Oneida Community, and after that the business of 
trap making was carried on by the Community under the 
superintendence of Mr. Newhouse and Mr. J. H. Noyes. 
His book, the ‘“‘Trapper’s Guide,” has run through many 
editions, and still remains the best authority on this diffi- 
cult subject. 





In many districts of the Adirondacks the deer doggers 
whoaver that the deer are increasing are simply whistling 
to keep their courage up. As a matter of fact, the 
game, when the entire North Woods region is considered, 
is rapidly dwindling year by year, at a rate which leaves 
little hope for the future, and as if the jacking and 
hounding in season were not bad enough, the hounders 
at’ Paul Smith’s and elsewhere, drive deer out of season, 
and “mountain mutton” is supplied on hotel tables in the 
summer. Smith, it will be remembered, is the man who 
as a type of his class says that if his guests and guides 
want to break the game laws, it is none of his business, 
and he does not feel called upon to say booh to them. 
And there was talk of making him a Commissioner of 
Fisheries, some time ago. 

The letters printed to-day bearing on the right and 
wrong of the killing hares by fox-terriers in the Hemp- 
stead Coursing Club fashion are instructive, because they 
afford a very fair index to the feelings on the subject held 
by the great body of American sportsmen. As we have 
said before, the question is not one of cruelty, but of 
sportsmanship. The one fact that the victim has no 
chance for its life is what stamps the Hempstead practice 
as unbecoming and unsportsmanlike. This fox-terrier kil- 
ling of hares dropped to the ground is not coursing, nor 
can the advocates of legitimate coursing well permit their 
sport to be injured by having it confounded with the 
Hempstead way. 





Correspondence relating to the business and editorial 


departments of this office should be addressed to the For- 
| est and Stream Publishing Co., and not to individuals, in 
whose absence the letters may remain unopened. 
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Che Sportsman Gonrist. 


THE MARE-BROWED MAN AND THE 
PHANTOM LOON. 


Q* the southwest coast of the island of Newfoundland 
is an area of the sea about sixty miles in length, 
and called by the early settlers Fortune Bay, because of 
the abundance and variety of fishes in its teeming waters. 
In nooks and corners, by its fiords, coves and harbors, 
are settled a hardy and simple-minded race of fisher folks, 
chiefly descended from West Country stock from Old 
England. They were the pioneers in the cod fisheries, 
and getting tired of the buffetings of the Grand Banks, 
they gladly sheltered themselves where woods and water, 
fishes, fur and feathered fowl were to be had by helping 
themselves. They, too, sang this song of the lotus eaters: 

“Oh, rest ye brother mariners, we will not wander mure,” 
and returned not again to tle old home in England. 
Needless to say, they brought the folk lore and super- 
stitions of the old land with them, and their descendants 
to-day in out-of-the-way coves, having little or no con- 
nection with the outside world will, if you gain their 
confidence, give you the goblin stories common two or 
three centuries ago in the west of England. Their dialect 
is decidedly West Country, sadly mixed in transportation, 
scarcely understandable until you have been some months 
in constant intercourse with them. 

They are firm believers in spells, and things lucky and 
unlucky, in witchcraft and witches, in turning a key on 
the Bible to discover a thief, and all the mysteries of the 
Black Art. 

On one occasion I was going hunting with an old skip- 
per early in the morning when a woman crossed our path. 
‘“*We might as well turn back,” said he; *‘no luck to-day, 
sir.” It is also unlucky to meet a red-haired man, or for 
a hare to cross your path when going deer hunting, and 
above all, a mare-browed man is unlucky and has the 
pewer of putting a spell on you. Their belief is that he 
is possessed with an evil spirit of mischief, which he is 
always ready to exercise to your harm. A mare-browed 
man is always dreaded in the community in which he 
lives, and he believes as firmly as his neighbors that he 
has the power of putting a spell on and giving bad luck. 
Perhaps the word is not commonly known among your 
readers, and [ had better give an explanation. 

A mare-browed man is one whose eyebrows meet and 
extend continuously across the forehead. Fortunately 
these people are not numerous if their powers are equal 
to their belief. The word is an illustration of how ten- 
aciously the common people in out-of-the-way places 
retain a strong hold of a word which would else be almost 
lost from our language. In this case, however, there is 
one other instance of its common use in the word night- 
mare. ‘‘Mare” is an old Saxon word for goblin, an evil 
and mischievous spirit. 

And now to my story of the mare-browed man and 
phantom loon. I was on a pleasure excursion in Fortune 
Bay in a yacht of about twenty tons. - The fishing had been 
superb in Salmon River, Long Harbor and Trammer. 
Salvelinus fontinalis of the anadromous variety, weigh- 
ing from 1 to 4lbs., had been caught by our party until 
we were satisfied, and would catch no more. After a 
long experience in many waters, I am satisfied that no 
finer sport can be had than in these rivers from the 15th 
of July until the ist of October. 

We were homeward bound, but a strong breeze forced 
us to seek shelter in a cove called Doctor’s Harbor, on the 
north side of the bay. This snug little place is nestled 
under a range of hills which rise rather precipitously 
from the water to a height of about 800ft. The scenery 
is grand. The tops of the hills are bare of trees of ver- 
dure of any kind, except club mosses, ground juniper 
and tuckamores. Here the Arctic hare, weighing from 
10 to 14lbs., the rock ptarmigan and willow grouse are 
numerous. The latter afford magnificent sport. They 
lie well to the dog, are strong of wing, and require 
straight powder and a quick eye if you will bring many 
to bag in the months of October and November. As a 
game bird they are not surpassed by the ruffed grouse. 

In this quiet cove lived five families of fishermen— 
fishermen in summer, hunters in winter. Their little 
one-storied huts contained a kitchen with a large open 
tire-place, on which were old-fashioned iron dogs. The 
furniture consisted of a deal table, two or three home- 
made stools and settles, one or two arm chairs made of 
flour barrels, and the housewife’s pride, a dresser of 
crockery ware of gaudy pattern stood opposite the door, 
which was near the center of the house. The other end 
of the house usually contains two small bed-rooms, while 
the loft is devoted to a miscellaneous stowage of nets, 
rods, lines, sails and children. In one of these houses 
lived skipper John Baker, a mare-browed man, and near 
by lived skipper Kish Cains. 

On going ashore I met the latter at his door step with 
his right arm in a sling. After a cordial greeting—for he 
had been an old hunting guide of mine—I inquired what 
ailed his arm. He replied: ‘‘Well, sir, last week I bought 
this ‘ere gun [which stood by the door] from Sam Leak, 
the Nartin trader, an’ gid un varty shillin’s fur un. Fish 
wus scace, so day afore yisday I thought I'd go over the 
hills and try un on a hare or patridge. I tooked her an 

the powder harn and shotgut, and starts up yander 
through the droke. You know the little pond on the top 
of the hill. When I cumed in sight o’ un, the fust thing 
I sees is a loo’ sittin’ about the middle uv un. ‘A queer 
meas fur a loo’ to be,’ says I, fur the pond isn’t more’n 

Qyds. across, and no trouble to git in gun shotahe. I 
drawd down to the tuckamores aside the pond, an’ got 
twixt thirty and varty yards from un. I lets drive and 
the loo’ dove. The gun kicked pow’ful an’I loads her 
agen, a light load, not mor’ ’n six fingers. The loo’ comes 
up in the same place an’ I lets drive again, and he dove 

agen. Ina minit he cumed up in the same place, and I 

ioaded an’ fired twenty-eight shots at un, an’ he dove 

every time. I hadn’t’a grain of shot left. At the last 
fread i loo’ disappeared, then I seed I’d been vuled 
ooled].” 

““What became of the loon?” said I. 

‘¢ *Twa’n’t no loo’ at all, sir.” sos 

‘‘What was it then?” . : 









































go or stops eating until the head is off; then he eats his 
way to the tail. The wings and legs fall off as he eats 
the body out of them, and if he has plenty te eat the 
are left; but if hungry, and the supply is short, he will 
eat the legs afterward. He eats spiders, soft bugs, aud 
dragon flies. He killed and ate a small frog when hun- 
gry, but would not touch one after eating all the hop- 
rs he wanted. Next to insects he will take raw meat, 
fat or lean. He isvery fond of brains. The only insects 
offered him which he would not eat were ants, and a few 
in his box make him almost crazy. If a dozen grasshop- 
pers or crickets are put in his box alive he will kill them 
all by biting off their heads before he eats any. The 
same day that I caught him I dropped a dead white- 
footed mouse (Hesveromys leucopus) into his box. He 
posmerd upon it like a cat, caught it bv the side of the 
ead near the ear, and began biting with all the ferocity 
of acoon dog. I could hear the bones crack, and when 
he let go and seemed satisfied that it was dead I took it 
out and found quite a hole broken through the skull 
just below the petrous bone. His teeth must have pene- 


his shoulders as black as my hat. ‘I’ve vised too many 
guns not to know I wouldn’t be served like that if there 
war’nt a spell on her.” 

I replied, ‘‘Oh, Kish, you are mistaken; she is an old 
army musket, warranted to kick like a mule.” 

“Mistaken, sir! I got proof I’m right. Shortly after I 
cumed out to the harbor Jan Baker he cumed in from 
vishin, and I says to un, ‘Skipper Jan, I thinks there’s a 
spell on my gun.’ ‘Let me look at her,’ sayshe. I gid 
her to un an’ he looks along the bar’l. ‘Yes, ses be, Ski 
per Kish, there is a spell on her, I can see it. It looks 
just like a vishes vloat [fish’s air float or air bladder].’ 
i ses, ‘Canst take it off, Skipper Jan?’ He says, ‘No, I 
can’t.’ ‘Well, I can,’ says I, ‘fur I knows the blankety 
blank that put it there.’ 

“So yistday marnin, sir, wen Jan Baker an’ the rest 
went out vishen, I gets a piece of paper and cuts it out 
the shape uv a man’s heart, an’ I writ Jan Baker’s name 
on it and stuck it up on that picket six foot in front uv 
the door. I puts a small charge in the gun, and cuts off 
a piece uv silver the size uv a shot and puts it in with the 1 t ; 
shot. I stood here in the doorway and vired; and I hope | trated far into the brain. I put it back and Onychomys 
that I might never live another day, sir, if I’m tellen ye | began at once to gnaw through and pull off strips of flesh 
a lie—every shot cumed flyin’ back in the house among the | from the neck, shoulders and skull, but did not get at 
crockery on the dresser and rattlin’ omthe floor. I looked | the brain. He ate both of its eyes, The savage disposi- 
at the paper heart; not a shot had passed through it, but | tion shown in his manner of attack, and his prompt- 
Iseed asmall piece chipped out of the-edge and I knowed | ness to seize it, would indicate a habit of killing mice. 
the silver had done it and the spell was off my gun. Sept. 22.—At 7:48 A. M.I gave him 12 crickets and 1 

“In the evenin’ when Jan Baker cumed i, he says, | spider. He had eaten them allin seven minutes. At 
‘Skipper Kish, didst take the spell off your gun? And I|8 A. M. he ate 4 grasshoppers; at 10, 1 big fly; at 10:15, 4 
says, ‘Yes, I did, Skipper Jan.’ And he says, ‘I knowed es i oe and 4 crickets, and at 11:45, 4 grasshoprers 
it, Skipper Kish, fur when I was out on the fishin’ ground | and a black bug; total 30 large insects in four hours. Did 
I felt a drop of blood leave my heart, an’ I says to my-| not have time to catch any more for him. Sept. 25.—At 
self, Skipper Kish is takin’ the spell off his gun.’ 6:45 A. M. he ate | fly and 2 black beetles; at 7:30, 1 grass- 

“Now, sir, didn’t I tell you that I had proof that ’twa’n’t | hopper and 18 crickets; at 10, 2 grasshoppers and 2 flies; 
no loo’ at all, only a spell on my gun.” at 12 M., 3 flies, 2 hoppers and 7 crickets; at 1:30 P. M., 6 

So ends my yarn of the mare-browed man and the | blue flies; at 2, 3 big flies; at 2:50, 3 grasshoppers, and at 
phantom loon. The names of men and places are all | 6, 3 crickets; total, 2 beetles, 8 grasshoppers, 15 flies and 
real, nothing fictitious: all is set down as repeated to me | 28 crickets, or in all 53 large insects in less than twelve 
by Skipper Kish; but I cannot do justice to this dialect | howrs. He would have eaten more if he had had them. 
on paper. B. | Sept. 28.—Put asmall Hesperomys in his box and he 

HARBOR GRACE, Newfoundland. served it in the same way that he did the other one; also 


gave him a song sparrow that I had killed; he bit it 
Aatuyal History. 


through the head and ate part of it. I gave him a black 
QUEER FOOD FOR RODENTS. 


hornet, which he took and ate greedily, but the tail 

seemed to bother him, and he evidently got stung on the 
. is well known that many of the rodents are omnivor- 
ous, and enjoy eating flesh as well as vegetable food. 


nose, but did not seem to mind it much. He is very fond of 
cream. Sept. 30.—Gave Onychomys acommon gray moth, 
which he ate and seemed torelish. Oct. 3.—He ate a 
piece of another mouse of his own kind, and tried to eat 

Naturalists long ago called attention to the fact that the 

red squirrel habitually feeds on young birds and on eggs, 

that the thirteen-lined spermophile and other western 

specimens eat grasshoppers, that muskrats eat fresh- 


it before it was skinned. He has settled one thing for 
me; that a squeaking cry which T heard evenings at 

water mussels (Unio) and that some will eat their own 

kind. The popular impression is, however, that rodents, 


Brown’s Valley and once or twice at Devil's Lake was 
made by thisspecies. He has made the same sound several 
except the Norway rat and the house mouse, are vege- 
table feeders exclusively. 


times. It is something like the cry of a flying squirrel. 

Of four skinned I was able to save but one without the 

loss of a patch of hair from the belly. Though the 

weather was cool they would not keep more than six 

hours without the hair loosening over the belly. Most of 
In the interesting report made by Mr. Vernon Bailey to 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam, of the Bureau of Economic Orni- 
thology, there is given a great deal of information as to 
the food of many of our mammals found in western Min- 
nesota and Dakota, and among other points brought out 











those captured at Brown’s Valley show one or more bare 
spots. I have noticed the same thing in striped gophers 
(S. tridecemlineatus), which had been feeding on grass- 
hoppers. Probably the insect food causes this tendency 
is the one to which we have alluded. 
Speaking of the muskrat Mr. Bailey says that it is 
abundant at Elk River, Sherburne county, Minn. ‘‘They 
eat fresh water mussels, small turtles and lily roots. The 


to early decomposition The excrement of this species is 
easily known by the remains of insects it contains.” 
mussels eaten are both the thin-shelled kind of the mud 
bottomed lakes, and the heavy-shelled of rivers (Unio). 
Some trappers use mussels for bait. The turtle eaten by 
the Muskrats is a small bright-colored terrapin, probably 
Chr. oe picta. Three or four years ago I took from a 
Muskrat house a small turtle with three of its legs and its 
tail eaten off and the shell gnawed. It was still alive. 
The lily roots eaten are Nymphea tuberosa, and Nuphar 
adoma. They form a large part of the food of Muskrats 
in winter when the ponds are frozen.” 
ee leucogasta is a curious mouse, which is very 
largely insectivorous and which from this cause is known 
as the grasshopper mouse. Near Fort Buford, Dakota, 
Mr. Baily found this species common on the prairies and 
hills, but not among the underbrush. He kept one in 
confinement for some little time, and his observations on 
it are so interesting that we give what he says in full: 
“One which I kept in confinement was not full grown 
when caught. From the first it did not show the least 
fear. It took food from my fingers .when first offered, 
and never attempted to bite. If not disturbed or very 
hungry it co all day, and when waked up gapes, 
stretches and blinks some time before he gets fully 
awake, but is then lively for a time, though he does not 
seem to like the light, and if it is bright keeps winking. 
In the evening he becomes lively and tries to get out, 
jumping and scratching at the sides of his cage, and 
iting the wires of the front, but he never gnaws, and 
though he has been a week in a thin cigar box there is 
not a tooth mark in it. Sometimes he becomes crazy in 
his efforts to get out nights, and jumps about with all 
his might; but usually, unless hungry, he is quiet and 
intelligent. He will come to the front of his cage at 
once if the wires are rattled or scratched and look for 
food. Ifa fly gets inside he is pretty sure to see it, and 
seldom fails to catch it. He will not eat raw meat, but 
the way he takes hold of grasshoppers and flies shows 
that they are not new to him. He ate 16 crickets, 11 
rasshoppers, 1 spider, a black bug, and a big fly one 
orenoon. When very hungry he will eat weed seed or 
the leaves and stems of knot-grass and pigweed, but he 
has not been hungry enough for this many times since 
I have had him. He will also eat a little cheese 
and fried cake when hungry, but not much, and evi- 
dently does not relish it. His favorite food is crickets; 
he will not eat anything else while there is a 
cricket in his box. Next to crickets he will 
take grasshoppers or flies, but does not seem to care 
somuch for beetles, though he will eat any kind that I 
have yét offered him, principally a small black beetle 
that lives under sticks and stones; he also eats lady-bugs. 
I have found only one potato bug since I have had him, 
and he seemed to relish that, as he ate it all but the 
wings, shel] and legs. He always begins at the head of 
’ ‘ Seva an insect, holding it in. his hands while he eats. A ; 
“Twas a spell on me an’ the gun; and I knowed then | grasshopper will just nicely sit on its tail while he eats | They are very destructive to poultry and game birds, bat 
that that blankety blank blank Jan Baker put it on.” its head, with a hand on each shoulder; but the hopper is ' are very palatable when stuffed and roasted. A * Boa 
‘‘Non-<ense,” said I, “you should not believesuch things.” | bound to kick, and if a large one, makes him much (sum hunt” is a great institution ‘(down in Dixie.” 
“Well, lookee here, sir,” opening his shirt and showing ' trouble, sometimes tipping him over; but he never lets ' if young America on Long Island would train dogs 


THE OPOSSUM ON LONG ISLAND. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

During a six years’ residence on Long Island I have 
noticed a marked increase in the opossum crop year b 
year. Some months ago I saw a paragraph in the Sout 
Side Signal concerning their introduction here, but neg- 
lected to save it. Being interested in this matter I wrote 
to the editor, asking for information about the animal, 
and have gathered some facts which may be of interest 
in awakening inquiry as to the length of time that the 
opossum has been on the island. It is my habit each 
night to let my terriers out for a run before going to bed, 
and a year ago in my little garden they treed seven opos- 
sums, which were caught. This winter they have found 
but two, so far, although they are on the increase. In 
November Mr. Sylvester Smith, of this place, caught 
eighteen, nine of them being a female and her young. 
Another man, name forgotton, caught thirty-two, and 
the opossum is getting to be a nuisance to owners of fowl, 
and there is every prospect of their increase. Finding. 
to my surprise, that the persimmon tree grows on the 
Island, it occurred to me that the opossum might be in- 
digenous, hence my question concerning them, and 
these are the facts brought out: 

From the Suffolk Bulletin, Huntington, L. I., Dec. 22.— 
‘Mr. Fred Mather, Supt. of Fish Hatchery at Cold Spring 
writes to the Signal inquiring about opossums as to 
whether they are indigenous to Long Island or an intro- 
duction here. Before 1880 they were unknown here. 
Some time during that year Mrs. R. T. Hunn, who was 
then in Virginia, sent three of them to Charles H. Smith 
of this village. They escaped from the boy, but only two 
succeeded in getting away, as one went prowling into F. 
G. Sammis’ cellar, and was killed by that gentleman. 
Mrs. Hunn, who soon returned from the South and took 
up her residence at Cold Spring, allowed another to 
escape, and from these the present numerous array of the 
varmints is supposed to have sprung. These facts have 
been published by the different members of the Island 
press before, and as they were not contradicted, it is sup- 
posed are correct. If any one knew of oppossums before 
1880 will they so inform us that the question can be 
settled?” 

From the South Side Signal, Dec. 22—Editor Signal: 
In the last issue of your paper a camreqnoaney’ seeks 
information about the opossum on Long Island, now so 
abundant, why he is here and where did he come from? 
Some twenty-five years ago a citizen of Bellport had, I 
think, five in number sent him from the South. They 
undermined the pen he put them in and escaped. I also 
heard a number were turned loose on the north side of 
the island several years ago. They increase rapidly; in 
fact, it would take a smart mathematician to ‘‘multiply 
with them. During my several years’ residence in Flor- 
ida, where I spent many happy hours in hunting and 
shooting, I became well acquainted with the ‘‘varmints. 
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change some of their moonlight excursions into the 
exhilarating and healthful ’ um hunt, they would 
render the inhabitants of our fair island a benefit; for 
one adult opossum will destroy more game in one season 


than a score of dudes with canine attachments and , 


improved breechloaders. Yours truly, NATHANIEL MIL- 
LER (Brookhaven, L. I., Dec. 17.) 

Editor Signal: As Mr. Mather, of Cold Spring Harbor, 
is making inquiries about the op m, I would say, in 
answer to his question, that in the fall of 1850 I brought 
four to Riverhead from New Jersey, and in the spring 
placed them in a swamp near the village, and heard no 
more from them until about ten years ago, when the 
animals began to be found. They now seem to be 
plenty all over this part of the Island. Whether the 
ones I liberated were the first of present ever-abundant 
supply I must leave you to say. The opposum has a 
pouch, or false belly, in which the female deposits her 
young immediately after they are brought forth, and she 
nourishes them in it until they are able to provide for 
themselves. The animal is slow-motioned and helpless 
when on the ground, but climbs with great ease and 
rapidity and sometimes conceals itself among the branches 
and surprises birds that come within reach. It feeds on 
birds, reptiles, insects, roots, leaves and the bark of trees, 
Yours truly, MULFORD Mookrg, (Riverhead, L. I., Dec. 17.) 

From a personal letter from Mr. C. P. Rogers, editor of 
the Suffolk Bulletin: ‘Huntington, N. Y., Dec. 26.— 
My Dear Sir: I see by the Signal that the introduction of 
the possum is not an honor (?) to be taken by Hunting- 
tonians. Am glad our skirts are clear of it; but it seems 
strange that when the subject was going the rounds of 
the Island press some eight years ago these men did not 
speak out in meeting.” 

This is all the information obtained, and in view of the 
fact that the introduction of the opossum is claimed to 
have taken place at different times and in different locali- 
ties, it may still be a fair question if this animal is not 
indigenous. Prof. Jordan, in his ‘‘Manual of Vertebrates,” 
gives its northern range as the State of New York, and as 
Long Island: has as short, and as mild, winters as any 
portion of the State, it is fair to presume that the opos- 
sum could have migrated here on the ice, or otherwise, 
long before the prow of the Half Moon clove the waters 
of the Hudson or Captain Kidd buried his treasures in 
Fort Pond Bay. 

I do not know in what other portions of the State of 
New York this double-wombed plantigrade may be found, 
and, in fact, until I saw it on Long Island, did not know 
that it was found in the State at all; but, in looking up 
the question, have gathered what is given above, which, 
fairly summed up, is of little value in adding to the life 
history of this animal, because it does not prove that it 
did not exist here before all of the claimed introductions. 
Should it stimulate inquiry in others as to the extreme 
northern range of the opossum in years more or less re- 
mote, it will then be of service to that extent. On Mon- 
day last there were fifteen opossums hanging at one stall 
in Fulton Market, and they were said to have come from 
Yaphank, L. I. FRED MATHER. 

CoLp SPRING HARBor, N. Y. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY BIRD .MIGRATION. 


TT? second Bulletin of its Division of Economic Orni- 

thology has just been issued by the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. It consists of two parts, the 
first of which deals with bird migration in general, but 
with special reference to the Mississippi Valley, while the 
second, and far larger portion, is devoted to an annotated 
list of the birds known to occur in the Mississippi Valley, 
the movements of each species for the seasons of 1884 and 
1885 being traced with as much exactness as possible from 
the records furnished by the observers of the Department. 

The report is the work of Prof. W. W. Cooke, aided by 
Mr. Otto Widmann and Prof. D. E. Lantz, and it has 
been edited and prepared for the press by Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, who is in charge of the Division of Economic 
Ornithology, and who, as the chairman of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union’s Committee on Bird Migration, is 
especially well fitted for this task. The whole work is 
well done. 

The first part of the report, Bird Migration in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, is divided into the following heads: A 
brief historical review, theoretical considerations, speed 
at which birds migrate, relation of migration to baro- 
metric pressure and temperature, a study of bird waves 
which passed up the Mississippi Valley in the spring of 
1884, synopsis of migration at St. Louis from Jan. 1 to 
May 27, 1884, progress of vegetation and awakening of 
animal life in the Mississippi Valley during the spring of 
1884, list of stations and observers for 1884, list of new 
stations and observers for 1885, form of schedule used in 
1885, and notes on the migration and distribution of each 
species reported as inhabiting the Mississippi Valley. The 
report contains a capital map of the region with the dif- 
ferent stations indicated, and a good index. 

The history of the systematized attempts to learn some- 
thing definite about the phenomena of bird migration is 
an interesting one, although only a brief outline is given 
of this history. It is gratifying to note the increased 
interest constantly felt on the subject, and to see that 
while in 1882 reports were received from only thirteen 
persons; the number of observers had grown in 1884 to 
109 and in 1885 to 159 who promised to report their ob- 
servations. 

Speaking of the causes which led to migration, Prof. 
Cooke deals with a subject about which but little is as yet 
known, and advanced some opinions which are quite at 
variance with the views of the editor of the Report, and 
which will hardly be generally accepted by ornithologists. 
The fact is that we know too little about migration to 
admit at present of any intelligent and satisfactory dis- 
cussion of its causes. 

The paragraph devoted to a consideration of the speed 
at which birds migrate, the relation of migration to bar- 
ometric pressure and temperature, and the study of the 
“bird waves” which passed up the Mississippi Valley 
during the spring of 1884, are full of most interestin 
facts, and ought to be read by every one who is ata 
curious about the mysterious movements of our feath- 
ered friends. While these subjects do not profess to be 
treated at allcompletely, they contain a mass of informa- 
tion of very high pmpensuese as bearing on migration, 
and the manner in which they are handled reflects very 
great credit on all connected with the work. The second 
part of this Report is devoted to an annotated list of the 
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' 560° species of birds known to occur in the Mississippi 
y 


Valley; and the notes under each species consist main 
of the times of arrival and departure of that species in 
different years. Incidentally, however, there is revealed 
in these notes a great deal that is interesting which does 
not directly pertain to and yet hasa beeing on migra- 
tion. These notes deal only with facts, yet they are full 
of ee 

The Report is a most valuable one, and is certainly by 
far the most important contribution that has ever n 
made to the literature of bird migration. To the authors, 
the editor and the observers is due great credit for their 
work, They have made a most important beginning in 
the study of a very difficult and intricate subject. 





HARES IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read with pleasure and instruction the series of 
interestin poss published in your valued journal from 
the pen of Dr. Shufeldt, but I think some of his state- 
ments in the paper of Nov. 29, referring to the Arctic 
hare, require to be modified. 

The Arctic or Polar hare is the only species indigenous 
to Newfoundland. They are not, and never have been, 
numerous. They are brown in summer, and — white 
in winter, except two black tips to the ears. ey weigh 
from ten to fourteen pounds, and area very hardy animal. 
I have seen many, but never knew nor heard of them bur- 
rowing in the snow in winter. In this island they always 
form under a bush or rock. 

Dr. Shufeldt says hares have four or five young ata 
birth. If he includes the Arctic hare, as found here and 
at Labrador, he is mistaken. These hares never have 
more than two, oftener one, at a birth; nor do they bring 
forth young more than twice in a season. 

“Those hares of the Eastern States, so universally 
called rabbits, known to science as L. sylvaticus,” are not 
indigenous to Newfoundland, but about twenty-five 

ears ago a public-spirited gentleman, Mr. Stephen 

endell, procured from Nova Scotia twenty-three of 
these animals, which he turned loose a few miles from 
St. Johns, Their rapid increase was marvelous. In five 
years the whole peninsula of Avalon was stocked with 
them. In ten years they had spread all over the island, 
and with them vermin—foxes, weasels, owls and hawks 
have also increased. These hares breed three times dur- 
ing the summer, and bring forth from five to seven at a 
birth. I think there are 500 of them caught by the 
settlers for one Arctic hare caught, and yet they increase, 
while the Arctic hare is decreasing. 

Within the past five years we have another and most 
unwelcome visitor. He has come to stay, too. That is 
the Canadian lynx or loup cervier of the Acadians. The 
Indians report that they are increasing, and are destroy- 
ing young caribou, both prickets and fawns. Of course 
they have crossed from the mainland via the Straits of 
Belle Isle. The distance from land to land is fifteen 
miles. Is it not a marvel that throughout all these ages 
these brutes never found their way across, and were 
never seen here until within the past few years? B. 

HARBOR GRACE, Newfoundland. 2 


Game Bag and Gun. 


RIFLES FOR SMALL GAME. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In my communication in last week’s issue of your valu- 
able journal, I inadvertently made a statement to the 
effect that no other interchangeable barrreled rifle that 
I had seen was operated by lever action; I should have 
added the words “independent of the breech—the lever 
being attached to the barrel which is built on the tip-up 
principle.” Of course there are several other inter- 
changeable rifles worked by lever movement, such as 
the Bullard and Merwin & Hulbert; but on each of 
these the lever is attached to the breech bolt, the bar- 
rel being attached to the frame by means of a screw pass- 
ing through the lug. The M. & it. by the way, appears 
to be a very elegant and, I believe, reliable little arm. I 
had an opportunity of testing one of them a few days 
ago while after ducks on Back River. The cartridge 
used was the .32-13-90 C. F. While we did not have an 
opportunity of trying it on the ducks, for the very good 
reason that they were not there that day, yet it behaved 
very creditably at the target, and I was ee 
impressed with the manner in which it cut a hole throu 
both sides of a shed, passing through about 5in. of plank, 
at about 30yds. W. W. Bz 

BALTIMORE, Md., Dec. 15. 








Editor Forest and Stream: 

“RS. F.” is right in advising ‘‘N. Orleans” to try the 
.22-cal. rifle for small game. Any good rifle of that cali- 
ber will kill game up to the size of ducks, grouse and 
hares nicely and without tearing them all up, as far as 
any one can see to shoot such small things. When one 
learns to be a marksman with the rifle and knows its tra- 
jectory, he can kill such game further with a .22 short 
cartridge than any one would believe until he had seen it 
done. I have killed a great many ducks with a Ballard 
.22 rifle with 32in. barrel, at all distances up to 200 and 
300yds. This rifle with .22 short would make a report 
not nearly so loud as a common gun cap, and when firing 
at ducks up the wind, say 200 to 400yds., one could often 
have several shots before they would take wing. In such 
cases, when shooting for ducks on the water, one has the 
great advantage of seeing where the ball strikes, and can 
“git there” if the duck will wait long enough. I do not 
pretend that I was ever marksman enough to hit a duck 
every time on the water at 200 or even 100yds., but if the 
duck kept staying and I kept shooting, he was my duck 
if cartridges held out. I know that I have killed many 
ducks when sitting in rafts over 300yds. distant. For 
squirrels, quail, grouse and all other small game it is ex- 
actly the thing. I have with it sat down and killed six 
quail out of a bunch of fourteen that were feeding on a 
smooth sward 50 or 60yds. away before they became 
frightened and flew. As ‘‘R. 8S. F.” says, the ammuni- 
tion bought by the thousand costs one so little, that he 
can afford Spaiaah lke may wish to. 

There seems to be but one other rifle suitable for small 
game, I found that I could do nothing with wild geese, 
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brant and crane with the .22-cal., so I thought a .82-cal. 
might do for everything, so procured a .32 Winchester. 
It was a beautiful shooting arm; deadly to Canada geese 
as far as the ball would travel if you hit them, but it 
made a powerful hole in them, and would cut a rabbit, 
grouse or duck often into’ two pieces. A squirrel hit in 
the body was butchered ready for the stew , but it 
was too much trouble to hunt up the pieces. it used the 
regular bottle-neck shell, with, I think, 40grs. of powder. 
After experimenting awhile I hit on a plan that made it 
suitable for nearly every kind of game, except, perhaps, 
grizzly bear. The shells were center fire, everlasting, 
and 1 found, if I recollect aright, that No. 5 St. Louis 
buckshot could be forced into the mouth of the shell. (I 
should explain that the buckshot should simply be forced 
in and left in the mouth of the shell and not shoved 
down on the powder. The old backwoods idea that the 
ball must be firmly driven down on to the powder or the 
gun would burst has long been exploded. The buckshot 
should be at least one caliber larger than the inside of 
the shell, so as to need to be forced in.) By puttin 
primer on shell and then putting in 6, 10, 20 or abers. 0 
powder one could have any charge or velocity he wished, 
and it shot beautifully; 10grs. of powder was enough for 
grouse and squirrels, 20grs. for ducks, the shell full of 
powder for geese, and then one had the re: cartridge 
for deer, wolves and wild gobblers. With the buckshot 
charge one was obliged to load it as a single-shot breech- 
loader; then with the magazine full of regular cartridges 
one was ready for almost anything. And here we have 
again very small cost for ammunition. One could load 
a hundred shells of a rainy day or evening, only costing 
a few cents. I shot thousands of these buckshot charges 
from that Winchester without any leading or any other 
trouble, and as before said it shot perfectly. 

When traveling over the hills and mountains here in 
California this autumn how often I have wished for that 
Winchester with the buckshot when a jack rabbit, grouse, 
quail or squirrel calmly sized me up while too far away 
for shot, and the tens of thousands of geese and brant 
that raft up in our bays and lagoons safely out of reach 
of the shotgun could be taught a new lesson with those 
buckshot charges. Why don’t “you uns” come out here 
where you can hunt during winter without freezing your 
noses and toes off and find plenty of game also? Tourists’ 
tickets are only $35 from Omaha. BYRNE, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


BIG RIFLES FOR SMALL BOYS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Last week a salesman in a prominent New York city 
gun store was accidentally shot through the leg by an- 
other salesman who was exhibiting to a customer a .44- 
caliber Colt magazine rifle, which was not supposed to 
be loaded. 

On April 21 of this year I purchased in that same store 
a .82-cal. single-shot Winchester rifle, which, though 
very accurate, I have since sold on account of its great 
range, fearing that I might kill or injure somebody un- 
wittingly. While waiting for it, a gentleman entered the 
store, and with him were his three boys, bright-looking 
little chaps of about eleven, thirteen and fifteen years 
respectively, ‘‘My boys want a rifle,” said he, ‘‘and I 
wish to get one for them.” He evidently knew nothing 
whatever about firearms. ‘Well, boys,” said the sales- 
man, ‘‘what kind of a gun do you want?” ‘“‘A Winchester 
.44 full magazine,” replied the eldest, glibly. Did that 
salesman deprecate the purchase of such a weapon for the 
use of boys? Did he recommend a smaller and lighter 
gun, using safer and less costly ammunition? No; he 
uttered not one word of remonstrance or advice, but got 
out the rifle asked for, explained the process of loadin 
and firing, and sold it, together with several boxes o 
cartridges, knowing that it was to be placed in the hands 
of lads, whose deadliest weapon, if any, should be a 
Flobert with bullet breech-caps. ‘‘Why, boys,” said I, 
“that’s quite a gun for you, isn’t it? Are you going to 
kill moose or grizzly bears?” ‘‘We’re going to shoot 
crows and squirrels,” was the reply. My mental obser- 
vation was that if I lived in their town or village, I would 
move out without delay. 

The man who shot the other one last week is not the 
salesman to whom I allude; nor can I assert that he whe 
was shot is the man who sold that .44 Winchester on 
April 21. The books of the firm may show that. But I 
do say that the first victim of such a rifle in the hands of 
a boy ought to be the man who sells it to him without 
remonstrance. J KEARNY. 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J.. Dec. 26, 1888. 


“THE MAZEPPA HITCH.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The inquiry of ‘‘Packer” in the FoREST AND STREAM of 
Dec. 6 is a timely one. The whole story of the tying of 
Mazeppa on the back of the ‘‘desert-born” horse is a 
very strange one indeed, for not only did the ingenious 
packer, who threw this very peculiar hitch, tie him fast 
with “‘many a thong,” but in the case of the horse itself, 
the veracious chronicler assures us that he ‘‘loosed him 
with a sudden lash.” This was probably done by the 
artifice by which the mischievous crowd trifled with the 
feelings of the indignant German who loudly demanded 
‘‘who tied my dog loose?” Let me say for the informa- 
tion of **Packer” that the tying of Mazeppa was done by 
a young English pilgrim named Byron, and the peculiar 
hitch used is known as the poetic license. 

ORIN BELKNAP. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Without caring to enter into a controversy with the 
critics who cavil at Byron’s line in which Mazeppa is 
described as “‘bound fast with many a thong,” I do never- 
theless assert most confidently that to a packer of ordi- 
nary aes the performance is attended with no diffi- 
culty. e difficulty and art of packing consist in mak- 
ing the pack secure with one thong. But the poets have 
given us harder knots than that to untie. Take for in- 
stance the lines in Walter Scott’s Young Lochinvar: 

“So swift to the cantle the laiy he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung,” 
and we should like to be favored with illustrations of the 
methods in which our readers would seek to solve that 
little difficulty. CRITIC, 
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THE TARIFF ON FIREARMS. 


Aes the tariff has been the subject of so much 

heated political discussion, we have studiously 
avoided making any allusion to it in these columns, 
which the reader most assuredly has a right to demand 
shall be kept free from politics; and this has been done, 
even though the implements of sport used by gunners 
are directly affected by the duty. Without going into 
any discussion of the subject, we have thought that it 
would be interesting to learn the views of manufacturers 
and dealers respecting the firearm tariff; and we have 
accordingly invited all those interested to express their 
opinion. In the first week in December a letter was sent 
out embodying this inquiry: 

‘We are sounding the gun trade for their view of 
the bearing of the existing tariff on the trade in fire- 
arms, and invite you to give us for publication your 
opinion of the desirability either of maintaining 
the present rate of duty on firearms or of modifying 
| that duty in any way. If in your opinion any change 
should be made, will you tell us what you would re- 
{ commend, and whether there should be different rates 

on different grades of firearms? Give us the reasons for 

your recommendation, whether it be to leave the firearms 

tariff as it is now or to revise it, and specify in what way 

ou think the several branches of the gun trade would be 

nefited or injured by tariff revision. You will of 

course understand that the FoREST AND STREAM wants 

your opinion on this point without any discussion of 
political parties or platforms.” 

In response to this inquiry we received the letters 
printed below. Four replies were sent us declining to 
express opinions for publication. One declined on the 
ground of having a great many friends among both im- 
portons and American makers; another wrote, ‘‘We can 
nardly see our way clear to comply with your request,” 
and a third thought it ‘‘not for the best interest of the 
gun manufacturers of the United States to agitate the 
tariff question, inasmuch as it is included in the Senate 
bill and will possibly be taken care of there.” 


for the pu 


















































































either Great Britain or the Continent, it can only 


of the 


should 


increased by a specific duty on each arm, 
besides the ad valorem duties which now exist. 


in this country 
goods of inferior quality. 
New YORE, December, 1883. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your favor of the 6th inst. to hand. Inclosed you will 
find tabulated statement as to how matters will stand 
should the Senate tariff bill pass. Naturally it is not in 
our interest to have a bill of this kind pass Congress, as, 
you will notice, it will make it prohibitory to import any 
cheap guns, and only the better kinds can be brought 
over. Now, as none of the American makers furnish a 
good gun cheaper than $20, wholesale purchasing price, 
you will, therefore, see that they are thereby ees 
every one to invest much more money in a breechloading 
shotgun than they can buy at to-day; and, in accordance 
with our estimate, it would-do a great deal of harm, as 
only a comparatively small quantity, in comparison with 
what is used now, would be purchased. 

BREECHLOADING GUNS. 


The present tariff is 35 per cent. ad valorem. The Senate bill 
proposes $10 per gun and 25 per cent. ad valorem, and this figures 
out as follows: 

Foreign cost. Ad valorem rate. 


MERWIN, HULBERT & Co. 


Foreign cost. Ad valorem rate. 





Per cent. cs Per cent. 

Editor Forest and Stream: = ro == a 
In reply to your letter asking for our views on the 4.14 7 26.76 62 
present attempt by the new Senate Tariff Bill to increase 4.38 255 39.20 59 
the duty on imported guns we certainly are not in favor oo a oo 54 
of it, as if passed it would prohibit the importation of a 5.48 207 38.93 50 
class of guns which are suited to the wants and means of 6.10 189 43.80 48 
ee : : os 6.70 174 48.66 45 
a large majority of the public. As it now is, a very good 730 162 53.53 44 
breechloading double gun, in the top lever action, with re- 7.90 152 58.40 43 
bounding bar locks and pistol stock, in good, honest, safe 8.50 142 63.26 41 
and reliable twist barrels, can be imported and sold here for - i aan S 
25, cheaper qualities, ditto, $20, and down to $15; still 10.95 116 77.86 38 
lower cost double guns in other systems of action and in 12.17 107 82.73 37 

plain twist barrels down to $10. Such guns pay a duty co = ao B06 
of 35 per cent. ad valorem, and thousands of them are 17.03 97.33 35 


19.47 76 

The ate on “Zulus” would be 680 per cent. 

You will notice from the inclosed list that the party 
that buys the highest priced gun and who can well afford 
to pay a good price, will not be affected by this new bill 
at aJl, while the party who has only a few dollars to in- 
vest for a breechloader, will be forced to spend con- 
siderably should he desire to own a fowling piece, or go 
without. 

We give you our ideas as above, with the request that 
our name is not to be mentioned in any of your publica- 
tions, because we do not like to see our name in print. 

NEw YORK. <= 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your letter of the 7th inst. requesting our views on the 
present tariff on firearms has been duly received. As 
you do not desire a discussion of the different political 
platforms or parties or the principles involved therein, 
we will say that our personal interests would hardly be 
affected by either a reduction or increase of the presént 
rates of tariff duties. We understand that one of the 
bills now before Congress proposes to add a duty of $10 
to each and every breechloading gun imported besides the 
present duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem. As this would 
be an increase of many hundred per cent. of the present 
rate of duty on thousands of cheap breechloading guns 
annually imported, we can readily see that such a change 
would greatly affect the cheap and inferior firearms busi- 
ness in this country, inasmuch as such a measure would 
raise the price of the poor man’s gun to double or 
more of its present cost, whereas it would hardly affect 
the price of the better grades of guns of which we make 
specialties. Such a measure might result in a general 
improvement of the cheapest grades of imported guns, 
the ‘‘trash” now considerably used in this country, by 
substituting better American-made guns. Of course this 
would cut down the number of guns in use, and might 
result in an increase of our present game supply, which, 
however, would all be done at the expense of the poor 
man’s fun and recreation. As we have said before, our 
personal interests can hardly be affected by any change. 
Our desire is always to give the very best quality and 
value for the money, but inasmuch as the bulk of our 
trade is among the best and practical class of sportsmen, 
using the best and ‘ienetlonh: articles, we will leave the 
above knotty question for those to settle who are more 
directly interested than ourselves. A change in the rates 
of the present tariff duties on rifles and pistols would 
hardly affect American business interests, because in 
their manufacture America can beat the world, irre- 
spective of protective tariffs. 
New York, Dec. 11, 1888. Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD. 


imported and sold yearly. Now it is proposed to put a 
specific duty of $10 with an additional ad valorem duty 
of 25 per cent. on each and every gun imported, no matter 
what its cost; equivalent to making an ad valorem duty 
on the low cost guns of about 200 per cent., and on the 
medium cost about 100 per cent., instead of the present 
rate of 35 per cent. As the few American gun manu- 
facturers that we have in this country have never offered 
to the public any similar quality guns at any prices ap- 
proaching, even with the 35 per cent. duty in their favor, 
it seems to us that passing such bills would be doing an 
injustice to a large class of our people. We think the 
present duty of 35 per cent. high enough and should not 
be increased on any firearm. Wm. Reap & Sons. 


Boston, Mass. 








Editor Forest and Stream: 

In compliance with your request we herewith give our 
views as to the import duties that should be affixed to 
firearms coming into this country from foreign ports. 
Ten years ago the gun trade of this country was almost 
entirely in the hands of foreign manufacturers, very few 
goods in the way of double-barrel guns being made here 
at that time. Since then the manufacture of double- 
barrel guns has become a matter of considerable im- 
portance in this country, and the prices which consumers 
now pay for these goods are at least 33} per cent. lower 
than those ruling ten years ago. The importation of 
double-barrel guns into this country during the year 1887 
was equal in value to the whole amount manufactured in 
the United States. If this volume of foreign goods 
should have been shut out, you can see at once that it 
would put that branch of industry in this country into a 
very active and healthy condition. 

We are more largely interested in the manufacture of 
revolvers than guns, and the import duty which shall be 
established upon that class of firearms is particularly to 
our interest. We have a protected duty of 35 per cent. 
ad valorem, but notwithstanding this, on our cheaper 
class of revolvers we have been forced down in the last 
five years over 40 per cent. on account of competition 
arising from foreign goods, more particularly of Belgian 
make. We have met this decrease in price partly by 
reduction in wages and partly by improvements and 
facilities in the manufacture, but at the present writing 
these foreign goods are sold in our market at least 10 per 
cent. lower than our prices. Although made of inferior 
material and of poor workmanship, they do take the 
place with a certain class of dealers, of the better grade 
of goods made in this country. We find upon investiga- 
tion that the class of laborers we pay 90 cents per day to, 
only receive in Liége what is equal in our money to 28 
cents, and the class of laborers that we pay from $1.25 to 
$2.50 per day receive in Belgium from 60 to 90 cents. We 
believe that it is an utter impossibility in this country to 
force labor down to any such point as is reached by the 
older countries, even if it were desirable to do so. 

We believe that one great source of the prosperity of 
this country is the fact of a great mass of working peo- 
ple earning sufficient wages not only to buy the necessi- 
ties of life, but to buy more or less of the luxuries, and 
that is what, in our estimation, keeps the wheels of in- 
dustry moving. We also believe that this country is pros- 
perous from the fact that not only its agricultural interests 
are large, but its manufacturing industries also. The 
policy of free trade theoretically is correct, if the condi- 
tions of all nations were alike, but they are not. England, 
Ireland and Scotland are comparatively free trade, but 
England’s colonies, every one of them, are protected by 
import duties; and India, which would be one of the 
largest markets for our goods, is protected by a wall of 
defense more secure than impost. Should we send a 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In response to your request asking for my views on the 
tariff as it affects the gun trade, I suppose you expect 
each correspondent to represent the aspect of the question 
as it appears from the standpoint of his own. trade. For 
instance, a dealer who handles largely the cheapest grade 
of guns would want the tariff adjusted to suit his par- 
ticular business and so would call for a low rate of duty 
on cheap guns, and would very likely desire a higher 
rate on the better class; while a man handling the more 
expensive ones would care little whether there was a 
prohibitive duty on cheap guns, so long as he could im- 

rt the higher grades so as to successfully compete with 

igh grade American guns. AsI represent the latter 
interest, what I shall say will be from that standpoint. 
At the present rate of duty breechloading guns that sell 
at $100 and over can be imported and sold at a fair profit 
in this market. At the same time there is a constant in- 









consignment of goods to any réputable merchant in India, 
e of introducing them, they would be con- 
fiscated and sold for the benefit of the Indian government. 
This shows the stringency of their protection. The large 
manufacturers of metallic ammunition in England, 
France and Germany have ample facilities by steamship 
lines to distribute the goods'to any part of the world, but 
on the other hand, if we' wish to send ammunition “ 
taken by one line of steamers, and the expense of sending 
same by that line often exceeds 20 per cent. of the value 























































‘oods. 
Finally we believe that the import duties on firearms 


If that 
does not take place, we are confident that-the time is not 
far distant when the cheaper class of firearms made 
will be entirely driven out by foreign 


(Jan. 3, 1889, 


ducement to American manufacturers to endeavor to 
produce a better arm than the foreign at a lower price. 
A very material reduction of duty would result in a 
largely increased importation, and American manufac- 
turers would be compelled to turn their attention to other 
branches of business. On the other hand a very slight 
increase would result in closing this market entirely to 
foreign manufacturers. 

Both of the bills now before our Congress recognize 
this position and wisely (as I think) refrain from any 
material change of the tariff on the better grades of 
breechloading guns. The best interests of all concerned 
demand that the duty shall be maintained at a point that 
neither closes the American manufactory nor entirely 
shuts out of the market foreign skill and intelligent 
thought; for from this quarter have come many of the 
most valuable inventions that have made the modern 
breechloader such a source of delight to the lover of the 
gun. The present duty enables the American manufac- 
turer to successfully reach out toward the production of 
the best class of work and stimulates him to avail him- 
self of the highest inventive genius, for which the 
American artisan is celebrated the world over. It at the 
same time keeps the price low enough to enable the 
sportsman of moderate means to avail himself of the 
skill and experience of the foreign mechanic as well as 
the inventive genius of our workmen. 

An entirely different question enters into the discus- 
sion of the tariff as it affects the lowest grades of breech- 
loaders, which at present are produced by a class of 
foreign laborers who exist on wages that the most un- 
skilled workman in the United States would spurn as the 
reward of the most menial service. But I refrain from fur- 
ther consideration of that side of the question, leaving it 
for others more interested in that class of goods. 

New York, Dec. 7. HENRY C, SQUIRES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In answer to your inquiry, it is our opinion that the 
existing tariff on firearms should be changed to a specific 
duty, because it would be easier to adjust and also pre- 
vent any chance for undervaluation. A specific duty, 
however, should be varied according to the different sys- 
tems, making this duty a protective one on these systems 
only that American manufacturers are producing. By 
such arrangement the cheaper systems of breechloading 
and muzzleloading guns would not be placed in price be- 
yond the reach of many sportsmen, and the better sys- 
tems, where the competition exists to-day as between the 
American and imported makes, placed at such a rate that 
it would protect the former, but not so excessively as to 
limit the sale to the class of purchasers who now buy 
these grades. We suggest the following divisions: 

Hammerless action Tacshitnding guns, 

ae action breechloading guns. 

Side-lever action breechloading guns. 

Lefeaucheux action breechloading guns. 

Singlebarrel breechloading guns. 

Singlebarrel muzzleloading guns. 

Doublebarrel muzzleloading guns. 

Sporting rifles, 

Revolvers. 

We are not prepared to state without more considera- 
tion what the specific duty should be on each of these 
divisions so as to accomplish the purpose, but that it can 
be so adjusted there is no doubt. Any duty which would 
very materially advance the prices of all grades of guns 
would seriously curtail the sale of them and the sale also 
of other goods used by sportsmen. 

You do not ask our opinion as to the duty named on 
sporting breechloading’ guns in the bill now before the 
Senate, but we are tempted to say that we do not believe 
the framers of the bill could have fully understood how 
seriously this duty will discriminate against the poorer 
class of citizens. To place a duty of 300 per cent. on a 
cheap system of breechloading double gun and only 35 
per cent. on say a gun costing $100, is not exactly in 
accordance with the spirit of our age or country. 

We would prefer the existing duty of 35 per cent. ad 
valorem, rather than have such a change as this. 

Epw. K. Tryon, JR. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 11. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reply to yours of Dec. 7, wil] say we are not in favor 
of any decrease in the duty on guns, but rather of a 
slight advance, if anything. In our opinion the effect of 
a large increase in the duties would be to induce many 
more American manufacturers to engage in the business 
and also bring foreign makers to this country, and the 
competition of the increased number of makers would 
have the effect of soon bringing the price of American 
made guns down just as low as the foreign guns now are, 
the only advantage being that the money now sent abroad 
would remain in this country. 

SYRACUSE FORGING AND GuN Co. 
(per E. L. Baker, Prest.) 


SyRAcusk, N. Y., Dec. 10. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reply to yours of the 6th. We are not in favor of 
any change on duties on guns. The present rates work 
very well, and we believe that always, unless there is an 
exceedingly good reason for a change, rates of duty 
should be left alone. There is oneitem only on which we 
consider it advisable to suggest a change, and that is, 
that parts of guns should pay the same duty as guns. 
At present parts pay 45 per cent. and guns 35 per cent. 

doacsmesaee. DaLy & GALES. 

NEw YorK, Dec. 7. 


Editor Forest and Stream: . 
We are in receipt of yours of the 6th, asking our view 
of the present rate of duty on firearms, and the advisa- 
bility of any change in the present law. In reply we 
have to say that we have very decided views of the mat- 
ter; what we have to say, however, has reference to the 
firearm manufacturers rather than to the dealers. At 
the present time the business is in a deplorable condition, | 
owing in a great measure if not wholly to the importation 
of the cheap and worthless trash of both guns and revol- 
vers. This seems to be the opinion and expression of 


most every one engaged in the business. - This state of 
affairs cannot long continue, or those engaged in the 
manufacture of firearms will have to empl eir capital 
(what little they have saved) in some other business. 


Now what is the remedy for this? To our minds there 


is but one answer, if the firearm industry is to be sus- 
tained; and that is, to place a specific duty on all arms 
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of all kinds, high enough to shut out completely the 
cheap, miserable trash from, coming to. this market. 
There should be a law to absolutely prohibit a. certain 
class of arms from being landed at our ports, and a duty 
high enough on the meritorious arms to enable every 
manufacturer here in this country with the high-cost 
labor to compete successfully with such. Not one-tenth 
of the breechloading doublebarreled shotguns that find a 
market here in this country, are made by our own manu- 
; also revolvers to a large 


facturers; they are imported; 
extent, whereas, in our opinion, every one should 


made here. I would havea higher duty on a high-cost 
n than on the medium grade; but it should always be 
a specific duty instead of an ad valorem, for we suffer so 


much by the practice of undervaluations. 


With regard to the effect on the dealer, I think that he 
would be much ‘better off to handle the domestic arms 
instead of the foreign, for I believe there is not a manu- 
facturer in the country but would aim to put his product 
on to the market in such a way as to insure the dealer a 

dling the goods. You will 
see that Iam a strong protectionist, I believe in protect- 
ing and sustaining our own industries; it is a question of 
political economy, and does not enter the domain of poli- 


good and fair profit for han 


tics. S. FOREHAND (FOREHAND & WADSWORTH.) 
WORCESTER, Mass., Dec. 10. 


WEIGHT OF CARIBOU. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Either the types are at fault or your correspondent | 
“Cap Lock,” in issue of Dec. 13, page 410, must have 
fallen upon a herd of elephants in the vicinity of Moose 
River and taken them for caribou. He thinks his three 
caribou must have averaged 1200lbs. in weight dressed 
and that he saw tracks of others that must have 


weighed double that! 


If any one has seen a caribou weighing over 700lbs. he 
has seen a monster but when it comes to 1200lbs.; not to 
speak of 2400 dressed, must be excused for assuming 
that it means elephants. We have heard of the jumbo 
moose, in fact several of him, but his reign is over if 


‘“‘Cap Lock” does not retract. 

The trouble is that ‘‘Cap Lock” bases his estimates on 
those which he killed and is su ed to know about. A 
novice might be excused for wi hee 
of caribou judging from their tracks alone. 

The caribou—as every hunter knows—is able by the 
spread of his hoofs, by resting part of his weight far 
back on the leg, to produce something of the effect of a 
snowshoe, and to shamble along over crusts and snows 
into which the deer and moose sink helplessly. Even in 
the lightest snow the track of the caribou looks astonish- 
ingly large. On my last hunt I measured the track of 
an old bull in less than an inch of snow and it measured 
just 12in. in length, but I suppose he was just the ordin- 
ary ‘big fellow.” 

While we are about it let us hear from some of the 
brethren about the weight of caribou. EBEMEE. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


(a Tl., Dec. 24.—*‘The earth do move.” I 
can remember very well when people hadn’t any 
sympathy with the present great movement in favor of 
mental relaxation and physical culture. To-day it is not 
only a proper thing, but a fashionable thing to affect the 
outdoor world, and in the matter of physical cultivation 
not only gentlemen but also ladies show penarens and 
claim recognition. I was never more forcibly impressed 
by this fact than on the other evening, when I was talk- 
ing with Prof. Hartl and the eight lady fencers whom he 
this year brought over from the Vienna Academy. Prof. 
Hartl, himself a model argument for physical culture, 
has in his eight young friends a charming further com- 
ment. These girls are ladies and from the best families 
of Vienna, and although they give public exhibitions of 
their skill, they are not by any means to be roughly 
classed under the category of actresses. Quiet and de- 
mure as they are, however, they are fairly radiant with 
a perfect health, and so far transcend the average lady 
shopper as to cause simple wonder. The glow of the 
skin is different, and the absolute sparkle of the eye, so 
much written about and so rarely seen, is as marked as in 
an oarsman in perfect condition. It is Greececome back 
again to see these sensible young German girls, so happy, 
well-poised and unaffected do they seem. Neither the 
Professor nor his pupils can speak any English, but when 
shown FOREST AND STREAM, with a word of explanation, 
they said it was next door to their own work, and they 
should take it with them to Vienna, whither some of 
them soon return, and where interpreters should inform 
them of American outdoor sports. Prof. Hartl trained 
H. K. Bloodgood, broadsword champion, and L. W. Law- 
son, champion with foils, of the New York Athletic 
Club. He is doing good in his day and generation, and 
his academy at Vienna is the center of the modern move- 
ment mentioned, for that city, and quite as many ladies 
as gentlemen avail themselves of its advantages. This is 
decidedly all right. The world seems waking up to the 
truth of the general doctrines of FOREST AND STREAM. 
_ I was a good deal startled by the way ‘“‘W. N. B.” puts 
it in his review of Dec. 20, on Mr. Franck’s Colorado 
hunting article. I confess I am not familiar with Colo- 
rado game laws, but I used to live in New Mexico, and I 
know that in that Territory the prohibitions of the game 
laws are plainly stated to except the killing of such game 
out of season as camp necessity may demand. This is 
a not uncommon and not unsensible provision in a moun- 
tain country where settlements and supplies are infre- 
quent. I do not know how it is in Colorado. As to 
actual waste of meat on the hunt in question, while I 
would rather not go too closely into the ethics myself, I 
would like to say that Mr. Franck told me himself that 
no meat was wasted, as ranchmen lower down on the 
trail went back and brought it down for their own use. 
It isn’t my business to vindicate anybody of undue game 
aauighier, but if I were going to hop on to anybody, I 
would a lot rather it should be somebody else than these 
men, whom I know to be on general principles about as 
hear white men and aqnere sportsmen as the most of us, 
In referring to Mr. F. A. Howe's statement as to the 


insufficiency of wild rice as duck feed, I am inclined to 
think that the remarks of ‘‘Ren” have some justice. I 
believe that Mr. Howe’s opinion holds better to the 
marshes in his locality. Mr. John Taylor, of the English 
Lake Club, has made to me almost the same statement 
which “Ren” here makes about the amount of rice which 





stimates of the weight 








FOREST AND STREAM. 













































ripened t 
at remains is only a small portion of the entire crop. 


Madrid swam 


the flowers, but saw plenty of the 
which could hardly be mistaken. 


enough to prevent a freezing quite to the bottom. 


as to imped 


snow. It looks like winter now. E,. Hovuau. 


prospengus season the deer hunters have realized in that 


tate. The number of deer killed in the open season has 
been great; greater than ever before. But the number 


of moose and caribou has been small; smaller in the 


direction of moose than last year. Deer have been seen 


in most unthought-of pees vee running into towns, 
and out into fields and 
numerous these beautiful game animals have become, 


and to what lengths their habits will permit them to go 
when their most deadly enemy—next to the wolf—the 


hound, is not permitted to be let loose upon them. There 


is a good deal of frozen venison up in Maine, and the ques- 


tion with the owners is how it can be got to the Boston 
market. 


That Tom Allen seizure, recorded in the FOREST AND 


STREAM last week, was simply glorious. It was an ex- 
cellent stroke toward damming up the underground rail- 
road between that State and the Boston market. I could 
not resist the temptation of sending a man down to inter- 
view Hamilton Campbell, the man whose shipping cards 
were on the packages containing the venison, marked 
empty bottles. Mr. Campbell is in the liquor business, 
and he resents the imputation that he had anything to 
do with the venison found by Warden Allen with Camp- 
bell’s cards on the barrels. Campbell says that he never 
heard of the venison till he saw the atcount in the Boston 
Herald. He has nothing to do with receiving unlawful 
goods. He explains the use of his cards on the packages 
in this way: ‘I go through certain parts of Maine every 
month or two, and I leave my cards, The card reads, 
‘Hamilton Campbell, dealer in wines and _ liquors, 216 
Commercial street, Boston.’ Somebody got hold of a lot 
of these cards, and knowing that I sometimes receive 
empty bottles, they thought it would be a good way to 
get the venison through, directed with these cards. It is 

lain that the owner of the venison intended to be in 
Bostos and receive the meat at the depot, or at the wharf, 
without saying a word tome. He simply made a tool of 
my cards, and got caught. But it has caused me some 
annoyance, for my friends come in and squint around 
and ask foraslice of that venison. It don’t do much 
good for me to deny it, for it has got into the papers, and 
everybody believes that I have had a hand in receiving 
Maine venison, which I have not.” 

But there is another form of underground railroad for 
Maine venison to this market. Warden Allen will do 
well to watch every consignment of poultry, especially 
in barrels. A gentleman called my attention to some- 
thing in front of the place of a noted receiver of poultry 
on North Market street only Saturday. He told me to go 
quickly and I should see the men taking a Maine deer out 
of a barrel. He had just come from that point and seen 
them take out one, and there were other barrels to be 
opened. I went at once to the store, but there were no 
deer in sight. I got another friend to ask where those 
deer came from, but the receivers were as mum as they 
would have been to me. Now it looks suspicious to see a 
deer drawn from a barrel marked poultry, especially 
since all the western deer which come here are simply 
wrapped in the hides. I don’t blame Commissioner Stil- 
well for asking for a square non-export law on game in 
his State. Boston market men are too deeply interested 
in it. They are sufficiently interested to ruin the entire 
State as a hunting resort, if allowed to ply their nefarious 
game business for two seasons without molestation. 

But Hamilton Campbell further says that every one of 
those deer carcasses seized by Warden Allen will reach 
Boston sooner or later. How much does he know about 
it? He says that the wardens and the Commissioners 
are permitted to sell the meat. Once out of their hands, 
it will quickly drift toward the borders of the State. 
Kittery is the point he names as the place where the 
smuggling across the line will be done. Then once out 
of the State the venison comes to Boston without inter- 
ruption. But he forgets that the railroads and express 
companies are not permitted to receive deer even on the 
soil of Maine. Three deer, two caribou and one moose in 
a season the law reads, and the courts have decided that 
this decision refers to a railroad or an express company 
as much as to an individual, Still it would be a good 
thing for the Commissioners to be on the lookout for 
poultry barrels and mutton boxes at Kittery or any other 
conside: 


rable border railway station on the line of Maine. | 
Doubtless the coming Legislature of that State will give 


the Commissioners better laws and more money with 
which to execute them. By the way, that report of those 
Maine Fish and Game Commissioners was a masterly 
document, It is full of truth and vim. A gentleman, a 
regular visitor to Maine with gun and each in the 
proper season, remarked to me only yesterday that if the 


will be collected in a boat. Perhaps the blackbirds are 
not so plentiful in these other localities as on the marshes 
under Mr. Howe’s notice. The blackbirds eat a great 
deal of the rice. Perhaps, too, the great support of the 
assertions of Mr. Howe, who is a very accurate and ob- 
servant an lies in the fact that after the rice is 

e greater portion is shaken off into the water. 


Two market shooters lately returned from the New 
of Missouri, report that the Egyptian 
lotus is found in that locality. ae were too late for 

arge round leaves, 


DEc. 26.—Heavy rain is falling to-day, as it did yester- 
day and the day before. We had a green Christmas here. 
The weather is unprecedentedly mild, and altogether 
contrary to the general predictions of a severe winter. 
Water is rising over the long-dried-up marshes of this 
State and Indiana, and it is thought that it will be deep 


Dec. 27.—Nothing to write about but the weather; but 
it has an erratic, strange and truly zebraic character at 

resent that warrants comment for once ina way. Out 
in Dakota they are having basket picnics and baseball 
games. In Iowa snow is drifted so badly in Des Moines 
e business. A straight western wind struck 
this city lastnight. This morning it is cold, with some 


THE MAINE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 


[ open season on moose, deer and caribou in Maine 
. will have closed before these lines reach the eye of 
the readers of the FOREST AND STREAM, but it would 
hardly be the treatment the readers of that most pleasing 
and instructive paper deserve to let the subject pass with- 
out the statement of certain facts concerning the most 


armyards; all going to show how 
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full gist of that Conimissioners’ report could be carried 
out, it would not be three years before Maine would be 
the play ground forthe lovers of gun and rod from almost 
every State in the Union. SPECIAL. 


IN MEMORIAM—WILLIAM SENTER. 


Drep.—In Portland, Me., Dec. 22, 1888, Hon. William Senter, 
aged 75 years. 
HEREVER William Senter was known—and his 
acquaintance was broad as the continent—there 
will be sorrow, sincere and profound, at the tidings that 
his kind heart has ceased to beat. His friends were 
legion. To know him was to love him. His nature was 
singularly frank, gentle and kindly. His love was not 
bounded by humanity, but went out toward every created 
thing. The beasts of the field, the birds of the air and 
the fishes of the streams, were all his comrades and 
friends. He loved the m air, the broad upland, the 
deep forest and the sounding sea of our rocky coast. He 
was an ardent follower of manly outdoor sports. en 
in the spring of 1861 Mr. Senter and his associates sailed 
their new yacht Sparkle in our waters, they created a 
revolution in yachting in Maine. Hitherto we had sailed 
in open boats. "With the Sparkle came the era of decked 
yachts, and in them we cruised with unwonted comfort 
along the entire coast of ‘‘hundred-harbored Maine.” 

Many who read these lines will recall with pleasure 
some sail in the Sparkle among the islands of Casco Bay, 
the rare good aa of the kind host now de ; 
his keen interest in the tides and currents, and every 
change of sea and air, and the quaint legends of the isles 
he repeated to his friends grouped about him on deck, as 
he steered homeward when the day was spent and the 
domes and spires of our city by the sea st sharply out- 
lined against fhe glowing west. 

Mr. Senter was a keen sportsman, a good shot and a 
skillful wielder of the rod. And yet his chief object 
never seemed to be to shoot birds or capture fish. True, 
he took his rod with him as he wandered along the brooks 
in June, and he whistled to his dog and shouldered his 

as he went afield in brown October; but these were 
simply the outward excuses he made to the world, and 
Serene to himself, for getting away from the din and 
ust of the city and spending the day with nature and in 
the companionship of some friend, trusted and true, with 
whom his soul was in sympathy. And how unselfish he 
was, too, in these sports, always willing his friend should 
whip the best trout pools before him, and always ready 
to plunge into the thickest alder swamp with his setter 
“nd hunt the covert through, while his comrade stood on 
the outside to shoot the woodcock. Often as the day 
drew on you would miss him, and when found again he 
would be picking wild flowers to carry home to some sick 
neighbor, or perhaps you would detect him quietly enter- 
ing a poor country cottage to leave some dainty or gift 
he had brought from the town. are in nature 
keenly interested him, and what a world of lore he had 
upon the flight of birds, the habits of wild animals and 
the growth and characteristics of every wild flower that 
grew in your path; and how freely and willingly and en- 
tertainingly he imparted his knowledge, the result of a 
long life of observation and research. How eloquently, 
too, he discoursed of the wonders of the heavens as you 
drove briskly homeward in the autumn evenings, with 
the stars shining brightly through the frosty air. Ah! 
what a rare comrade he was. His loss leaves a void in 
the heart of many a friend that will never be completely 
filled in the world again. 

More than three score years and ten had rolled over 
Mr. Senter’s head, yet he never seemed to grow old. His 
heart was as young, his feelings as fresh and his voice as 
cheery as ever. e loved the society of younger men, 
and they in turn found no one of their own age whose 
soul was so bright and youthful as his. He was the life 
and soul of every circle in which he moved. None so 
cheerful, hopeful and helpful as he. 

To the very last he kept up his excursions into the 
woods and fields. It was only last October that I spent a 
day with him hunting in the woodlands, near our city— 
our last outing. It is true we did not shoot a bird. We 
fired never a shot. But that bright autumn day when we 
trod together well-known forest paths, and conversed 
together with the freedom of long years of unbroken 
friendship will ever remain a mellow, hallowed memory. 

Ever since I can recollect, his shop on Exchange street 
has been a headquarters for troops of friends. There all 
knew they were welcome, and there at almost any hour 
of the day you were sure to find a little cluster of kindred 
spirits grouped about the proprietor, who while continu- 
ing steadily the work or writing he had in hand, at the 
same time was easily able to entertain his friends with 
anecdote and repartee. Many a man has entered that 
hospitable store on Exchange street dejected, careworn 
and despondent, to come forth a little later bright and 
buoyant, feeling that the skies were again clear above his 
head and life worth the living. 

And William Senter’s good deeds were not confined to 
cheering up his friends with apt stories and lively banter. 
He was constantly doing g deeds and kindly offices 
for others, and yet he was so quiet and modest in his 
charities that none except his most intimate friends even 
suspected how large his field of benevolence really was. 

specially did Mr. Senter seek out those who had 
known better days, and who were suffering in silence, too 
proud to make known their wants. To many such has he 
conveyed much needed succor and relief, and in so gen- 
tle and sympathetic and unobtrusive a way that no one’s 
pride was ever hurt or feelings injured. 

If to go about doing good is the mark of a true follower 
of the great Master, then William Senter is one of the 
best Christians I ever knew. 

Mr. Senter was an upright and successful man of busi- 
ness, learned in astronomy, skillful in mathematics, honest 
and incorruptible; and he filled every station from private 
citizen to the chief magistrate of our city with ability, 
success and honor. 

Of his sterling business life of more than half a cen- 
tury among us a volume might well be written. But all 
this I leave to others who knew him as a man of affairs. 

I write these few hasty lines as one of those who had 
the rare good fortune to be the companion and disciple of 
this genial interpreter of nature, in his excursions in the 
forest, by the stream and on the shore. : 

His comrades-in-arms—if I may so speak—loved Wil- 
liam Senter with the deep strong love of brothers, and as 
one of them I place this ere plucked chaplet on 
his bier. . W. THomas, JR, 
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There is about the usual amount of snow for this time 
of the = the Upper Basin about fifteen inches, ten 
at the Lower Basin, growing deeper toward Norris. From 
there to Willow Park thirty inches, and the same at the 
Grand Cafion. H. 

MAmm™oTH Hor SprinGs, Yellowstone National Park. 


































































leaving the country and antelope coming back from the 
Southwest. There are a hundred within fifteen miles of 
Cimarron.—W. J. D. 


REMINISCENCES. 


aoe sportsman who is really in love with his gun 

and the woods will gather many pleasant recollec- 
tions of camp life which will continue to live in memory 
long after the actual scenes of his adventures have 
passed away. From early boyhood I have handled the 
rod and gun, and it was then I first ventured into the 
wilds of the Alleghenies, eazer to learn the business, but 
too much afraid of wild animals and of getting lost to 
trust myself out of sight or older persons. 

The first few trips were made in company with stal- 
wart men, who generally dragged me over the hills 
from day to day, until my tender frame seemed ready 
to part at every joint; and when night drove us to camp 
and hunger made fat bacon a relish, I could take my 
share with evident satisfaction. 

On one occasion I accompanied some hunters to the 
mountains for a few days’ stay at an abandoned sawmill. 
One morning the tracks of a catamount were seen along 
the tramway leading in the direction of our proposed 
hunt; they were quiet fresh. Henry, being the senior 
member of our party, conducted its movements and gave 
general directions; he now proposed beating the brush 
before going any further. I was ordered toa point sev- 
eral hundred yards distant from where the tracks were 
discovered, but I kept my companion well in sight. The 
dog started and worked along the stream for a short 
time. Within half an hour thecatamount was in motion, 
but kept under cover until pressed too closely by the dog, 
when he attempted to cross the tramway and was brought 
to the ground by a well-directed shot from Henry’s rifle. 
I had no desire to see the animal alive much less to shoot 
him, and was, therefore, greatly relieved to find his dead 
carcass lying directly at the point where his tracks had 
first been seen. In moving about after the watch just 
ended my companion spied the tracks of two deer, and 
suggested that we take the trail, while the rest of the 
party concluded their war dance over the dead cata- 
mount. 

The hillside was scantily timbered, the more valuable 
trees having been taken out, logs and brush made pro- 
gress slow, and boy-like I followed, looking only for the 
next best place toset foot. My companion was but a few 
paces in advance and scarcely half way to the top. Hear- 
ing the click of his triggers, I stepped aside in time tosee 
two deer bound away trom an uprooted tree, separating 
at the start and running in almost opposite directions. A 
few bounds put the doe out of sight, but the buck ran to 
the top of the ridge and stopped. Here was my chance 
at 100yds. range. One barrel of my gun was rifled, the 
other charged with buckshot. As might have been 
expected, 1 made a mistake and fired the buckshot. The 
deer moved on. We were soon where he had stood when 
I shot, but could see nothing to indicate that he was 
wounded. There was abundance of snow, and we fol- 
lowed on, hoping to overtake and kill the deer. He must 
have taken us fur new hands, because we were able to 
catch glimpses of him frequently without an opportunity 
for a shot. Finding a half day’s trailing of this kind 
rather monotonous we bid him a final adieu. 

Rising refreshed next morning, I was prepared for 
breakfast and a full day. Plans had already been laid, 
so no time was wasted, and in a little while I stood alone 
to guard one of the runouts. Time pas-ed slowly, the 
thoughts of yesterday’s catamount and other visions 
caused cold chills to play up and down my spinal column. 
Remaining possibly an hour without hearing the dog or 
seeing any of the party, I concluded to take the trail of 
the man who was watching higher up the stream. 
Shortly after reaching him we heard our dog, and when 
we again met the drivers we were informed that he had 
chased a deer over the very crossing at which I had been 
standing. My record thus far looked rather bad, but the 
old feliows were a good-natured set and freely forgave 
me. In crossing a stream we came upon a cabin, at 
which we halted to rest. 

Leaving the cabin we ascended a ridge, and upon 
reaching its summit saw the freshly made beds of two 
deer, ‘hey had evidently taken fright at our approach 
and were traveling toward a thicket. From some cause 
the party divided after my blunder in the morning and 
now numbered but three. Hugh meditated a few mo- 
ments then said that Gid and I should take the trail and 
he would keep a lookout for the deer. We did so, but 
Hugh soon disappeared, and when we saw him fifteen 
minutes later was wearing a broad smile. Near him 
lay a fine doe which proved to be one of the deer we 
were fullowing. Hugh had grown old hunting deer and 


THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: - : “sik ivan nel atieaeeee 
With the opening of winter the large game animals A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

began to collect on their usual range in the nortbern sec- | Written for The Veterans’ Christmas Carol, by Gen. N. M. Curtis, Comman- 

tion of the Park. Thousands of elk can beseen ,: aaete der Department, N. Y., G. A. R. 

from ten to hundreds. Early in the day they are feeding A™ the close of a quiet day in camp, in the month of October, 

in the valleys, on the hillsides and ridges; before noon 1864—one of those peaceful yet busy days in which we had 
made substantial preparations for active hostilities, in distribu. 

most of them seek shaded and sheltered places to bed, ting ‘arms and equipments to # large number of recruits who 

until a little before sunset, when they again appear on | had joined us—I received orders to march my brigade in the 

their feeding ground. Now they are dainty about their | Guy Mornin, Was to make @ reconnoissance in the direction 

food, pawing the deep loose snow away from the choice | of the enemy’s left, and it was intimated thac if any weak points 

bunch grass, where it is still green and tender under the were found in! his line, I would receive orders to test one of them 

drifts. By spring they are not so particular. Then the “cold steel. 

. While preparing orders for the march, my ears were saluted 
snow is very deep and crusted, the little grass to be found | with arty pane of laughter, following ‘the relating of some re- 
is bleached; this. with willows, quaking asp and even fir markable adventures, in which the pow had. been drawn very 

i i i ood i i on or e ne 0 e recru who gave listening ears, and, 
twigs, constitute their only f . until the eal begins to not imfroquently. answered with incidents of civil life quite as 
melt, One can find elk within a short distance of the marvelous as any in the fleld; snatches of song, some jolly, others 
Mammoth Hot Springs. They have were ro ee sober, from one quarter, a line or two falling in between the mer- 
of the quarters. Entering the Swan Lake in, either | rier sounds, 
by the old road or the Golden Gate, you see elk at once, 
and by going on to the ridge between Glen Rock, Gardi- 
ner River, hundreds can be seen. The scout at the springs 
never fails to see elk in great numbers in this basin. 

On Mt. Evarts, besides elk, there are about 300 ante- 
lope, fifty mountain sheep and a few blacktail deer. with indescribable feelings, which ever came over me when ar- 
The latter were very plenty, but most of them havé gone ranging vane of battle, warcemanes by =n: who were ~ amente 
to their range in the lowercountry. The mountain sheep | '2em, and trom whom, by the custom of ‘the service, knowledge 
> 5 : . of intended movements was withheid until revealed on tie march 
frequent the Gardiner and Third Cafions. Those in the | or by the order of attack. These experiences I recall, afver twenty 
Gardiner Cafion are very tame, paying very little atten- | odd years, as among the most disagreeable sensations connec 
tion to passing men or teams. Often a band will be eet gonvice. ae ome oe A ag off in a sharp walk my un- 
within less than 50yds. of the road, some feeding, others | "Having passed through the camps, and returning from the ex- 
lying down or looking at the passer-by with no apparent | treme left, 1 was attracted by the voice of one of the recruits who 
interest. The young lambs show the most curiosity for seed. i fel nave pan 1s mo one of the. hartle-scarred, 
a while; then ‘they, too, become familiar, and show no | {Adirondack wilderness.’ Ot Wed Bappened in 
fear when they are undisturbed by man, as they are = [ was 5 interested by y oe reference © that section of | the Btate, 
: rising between the valleys of the wrence and Mohawk in 
ve ce i senna a er oe eee — succession of mountain ranges and iofty peaks, covered with 
pa ee f EOL ae eee 7 COres . | primeval forest, silver-streaked by streams and lakes, in which 
Parties traveling the Cook City road, either from Gardi- | the gamiest of fish, eager to be caught, would jump out of their 
ner via the “‘Turkey Pen” or Mammoth Hot Springs, are chen, eee sportepen’s gets wy retirin plage oo 
; ; ame which 8s wi e indian e lan tween the antic 
in sight of game all the way to Soda Butte. he elk are 4 the prairies. Civilization has sent the Indian to the plains 
most numerous about Specimen Ridge, although they are | and Rockies, but nature preserved this wilderness an asylum for 
to be seen by hundreds in the Black Tail Creek country | the moose, caribou and deer; for its rigorous climate forbade its 
and about Yancey’s Station, on Elk Creek. It is wonder- | ¢ver becoming fit for the habitation of man. 
ful to see the immense bands everywhere, like domestic 
cattle on the range or buffalo in the ‘‘days gone by.” It 
is incredible to any one who has not seen the game here 
to believe that there is so great a number. 


“A day’s march nearer home,” 


and. 
*“He died to make men holy, let us die to make men ?ree,” 


contag up from those unconscious of the fact that before the set- 
ting of the morrow’s sun they would be sharpl engaged with 
the enemy, and many would contend in their last battle. 

These sounds, so dissonant to my line of thought, oppressed me 


In the valleys surrounding this wilderness had been born the 
greater number of nen und: r my command, and from the south 
door of my own home could [ see the mountain ranges rising 
above the beautiful valley of the St. Lawrence. 
. sens by a large tree, unobserved, yet within easy earshot, I 
Last winter it was estimated that there were about] 
4,000 elk in the northern part of the Park. Add to that 
this summer’s increase, somewhere near 3,000 calves. 
Some of the best judges place the whole number now at 
near 8,000, but I think that figure too high. 
No one knows how many elk there are in the southern 

art of the Park, probably very few, as there is but a 
imited area suitable for a winter range. That a great 
many rear their young and spend the summer there is 
well known, and it is known also that there are several 
thousand that pass the winter south of the Park, only to 
return in the spring. These do not have the protection 
the northern bands do, only the laws of Wyoming keep 
the skin and market hunters from ‘finishing them up in 
a short time.” The worst enemy these elk have are the 
Shoshone and Bannock Indians. Hundreds of these In- 
dians left their reservation last summer and spent months 
in the country just south of the Park, killing a great 
many elk. The greatest damage done by the Indians 
though, is letting fires get out. One fire north of the 
Tetons burned several hundred acres of heavy fir tim- 
ber. This fire is supposed to have been caused by Ban- 
nock Indians. So far as known these Indians did not 
hunt inside the Park boundary. Captain Harris did 
everything in his power to have them kept on their reser- 
vation, but very littleattention was paid to his request by 
the Department. In their travels to and from the Semhi 
agency they cross the southwestern corner of the Park at 
Falls River, where they usually spend some time hunting 
moose and elk. 

The FOREST AND STREAM band of buffalo have re- 
turned to Hayden Valley and the Alum Creek country 
where they spent last winter. They have been seen sev- 
eral times this fall, but no accurate count has been made 
as to their number, and the proportion of bulls, cows and 
calves. On one occasion, when partially in the timber, 
seventy-five were counted. This band can be seen any 


THE SPORTSMAN’S STORY. 


“In the summer of 1863 I left New York with two others to spend 
our vacation in the Adirondacks. We had tnree hounds, the 
property of the senior of our party, who had large experience in 
hunting in Virginia before the war,and had twice been in the 
North Woods. He knew the habits of game, and was a gvod shot. 
The third member and myself had no acquaintance with the for- 
est and handled a rifle with as little dexterity as I do the musket 
issued to me to-day. 

“We engaged two guides, and made our principal camp on In- 
dian Lake, from which we made hunting excursions, returning to 
camp after each one for a day or two of rest. These trips were 
often long, much longer than you would suppose gentlemen seek- 
ing recreation and rest would willingly take; for, after each hunt 
we were compelled to travel longer distances to get favorable 
stands on untried runways. 


‘The deep-mouth’d bloodhound’s heavy bay’ 


fills one with sensations no other sport awakeus—an indescriba- 
ble glow and frenzy, carrying one into a fever, unnerving him at 
the critical moment; he sees the deer coming straight toward 
him; he spasmodically clutches his n; as the deer nears him 
nis demoralization 1s complete, and if he fires at all the shot goes 
wide of the mark. Buck-fever, which seizes the unskilled hunter, 
allows many deer to escape on the runways, and tiansfers the 
finish to the lake, where, with club and shotgun, the capture is 
easily made.” 

Such was the substance of his story, omitting many descriptions 
and finishing touches not necessary to repeat. He closed without 
response, as he had related it without interruption. 

After a pause he said: ‘You must regard my story as tame, 
quite too tame to interest those familiar with sterner events.” 

“No,” said one of the oldest of the men, who had seen three 
years of active service, “itis not tame. It don’t strike me that 
you gave the deer.a fair chance. It is too much like shooting 

ickets without notice, after a week’s trading tobacco and coffee 
between tbe lines.” 

“You are right, comrade,” said another, “I don’t think it’s fair 
to draw a line on a poor devil who has run the gauntlet of a dozen 
shots, if he does leave a portion of his body exposed after reaching 
= We break for big timber ourselves, sometimes, you 

now. 
“Yes, that is so,” said another of the old men, “it’s well to think 
of the other fellow, for we are about as often under his fire as we 
have the drop on him.” 

The bold hunter felt the rebuke, and said he was the only new 
man in that group who had spoken, and wished some other re- 
cruit would take the stand and relieve him from further 


knew what was te happen when he left the trail to us time by any one willing to make snowshoe trip. Up | “ic 
and slipped out of sight. Probably two miles intervened | U™ : : trip. UP] “Yes,” said one, “if I were in your place I would look f lief 
PP 6 y to the first of this month the trip could have been made ard.” panne er eer tn eae oats ea 


between us and our camp and this deer could not be per- 
mitted to remain so far from home, for there are some 
thieves even among hunters. 

Hugh excused himself from lending assistance by sug- 
gesting that we fasten a rope to the deer’s legs and drag 
it, there being plenty of snow upon the ground, and he 
would hurry to camp and have supper prepared for us, 
including heart and liver. Both Gid and myself enter- 
tained the belief that we were the victims of a forced 
contract, but were soon on the way. The only relief I 
could give was on down hill stretches, when the guns 
were cariied by my partner. I had been trudging along 
for some time, trying to find the clear spots in a thicket 
througn which we were passing, when a buck jumped up 
and ran broadside within a few feet of me. I had a gun 
on each shoulder, which placed me in a somewhat helpless 
condition. Every time 1 think of that buck I can see the 
twinkle in his eye as he dashed by and disappeared in the 
thick brush. Wearily we tugged along until the stream 
near the camp was reached, and there strung upour game 
and departed to find on arrival a well cooked meal, of 
which we partook with great relish. F. G. 

TYRONE, Pa. 


“You tell one,” said the hunter, pointing to a uew man who sat 
apart from the rest. 
THE SURVEYOR’S STORY. 


“My story is suggested by the one just related and will be a con- 
—* of the sportsman’s. It gives something of the deer’s 
side. 

“In July, 1863, I was‘employed by a lumber firm to examine tim- 
ber lands in that regicn of the great wilderness in which the 
hunting party to which out friends belonged was camped.” 

“Yes,” said the hunter, “it was in July, 1863, that we had the 
successful hunting trip, during which the events I have related 
took place, and if some scallawag had not shot two of our hounds 
we would have remained a fortnight longer in the wilderness. 
We suspected the lumber agents then hunting the best timber 
lands for the next winter’s cutting. When they get a chance at 
the State lands, they are pretty sure to help themselves to the 
best, regardless of ownership.” 

“Tam content to have you finish your story before I begin mine, 
and I trust you willdoso. When you are done, | will proceed.” 

“All right. I] am done,” said the hunter. “Go ahead with what 
you have tosay. You may be the man who shot our dogs.” 

“T had a single guide,” said the surveyor, “who was caterer and 
cook. Our food consisted of ae brought from the settlement 
and trout caught by the guide. I directed him to get a buck, if 
possible, but not to shoot a doe, as they were suckling their fawas, 
and, should he get one, she would be unfit for food, and her fawn 
woud starve. His plan was stalking, but he tailed to get one, as 
the baying of the dogs had driven the deer beyond his reach. 

“TI had gone over a greater portion of the property my employers 
desired me to make a map of. I arose early the last day of my 
sojourn with the expectation of completing = work and leaving 
for the settlement. I had gone about two miles from my cam 
when in crossing a rocky ridge destitute of timber, only here an 
there small shrubs growing among the rocks, 1 saw twenty rods 
beyond a movement in the brush, indicating the presence of some 
animal. I examined my rifle to see if it was ready for use, aD! 
ascending a knoll near by saw a deer moving slowly across the 
open space. Her movements seemed uncertain, and when she 
= pec J yod . moment she stood on sea legs and supported hersel 
Ww. culty. 

“I watched her with interest for several minutes until she 

ssed out of sight into the thickforest. I knew by her pace that 

could soon overtake her and walked cautiously in the direction 
she took. 

“In ten minutes I came in sight of her again. She had been 
joined by her fauiahing fawn, which lustily drew its rations 4 

ind,’ while every drop taken from the provident breast redu 


on horseback. Buffalo are also to be seen in the Lower 
Geyser Basin, but in smaller bands. Mr. Wilson, the 
Government scout, counted fourteen calves in one band 
this past summer, while most of them were in the edge 
of the timber. These buffalo frequent only a timbered 
country, and thus are very difficult to count. 

In August Messrs, Walter Weede and Madding, of the 
U. 8. Geological Survey, saw a band of eighteen buffalo, 
thirteen bulls, three cows and two calves, on Pelican Cone 
east of the Grand Cafion. One of the soldiers stationed at 
Soda Butte, while scouting in this same section, reported 
seeing a band, supposed to be the same. In the summer 
I saw sign where a few buffalo had passed the winter 
before on Pelican Creek. I therefore think these buffalo 
winter on the east side of the Yellowstone, and do not 
join those that winter on Alum Creek, and so can be 
counted separately. In October I followed a band of 
eight from Lewis to Shoshone Lake. These were ap- 
parently on their way to Hayden Valley. With this year’s 
increase | think there are at least two hundred and fifty 
buffalo in the Park. It was feared that they would drift 
out and be killed, as parties were on the watch for them. 
Fortunately they have not been far from their winter 
range, which is well toward the center of the reservation, 
I see it reported in some papers that wolves, mountain 
lynx, bear, etc. have increased here to an alarming 
extent; that they are killing cattle and horses outside the 
reservation, etc. That will do to tell marines and pil- 
grims. These animals have undoubtedly increased in 
proportion with the game, and will stay inside the Park 
with the game or whatever they prey on, except the 
bears. These “hole up” in winterand are apt to be out of 
the Park one day and in it next. That it will be neces- 
sary to kill some of these animals at some future time is 
cores. This can easily be done in winter by the use 
of poisoned baits, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


KAnsas.,—Cimarron, Kan., Dec. 15.—You asked about 
pigeon roosts some time since. There wasa big one 25 
miles southeast of —— last summer. It was in a cafion 
and was about four miles long and from 100 to 200yds. 
wide. They were not molested and left in peace for 
winter quarters. State the fact but do not give location. 
I will take any scientific man down there if he wants to 
go next summer. But I don’t want them netted or killed 
off if they come back next summer, which they probably 
will. There are more antelope in western Kansas than 
there have been for the last three years, Cause, settlers 
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Sea and Fiver Fishing. 


A CHRISTMAS REMINISCENCE, 


[* was about forty years ago, the exact time will make 

no difference to you, it might have been a year or 
two more, certainly not less, when, wv a compact made 
some days before, John Atwood and I started to fish for 

ickerel through the ice in Kinderhook Lake, something 
ess than a dozen miles below the capital of New York, 
on the eastern side of the Hudson. John was older than 
I by two or three years, and had probably reached the 
advanced age of fifteen, and had been my guide, philoso- 
pher and friend from the time that I first went bird-nest- 
ing, or deceived a fish with the promise of a worm, 
which, if it did not turn into ashes, like the apples of 
Sodom, at least surprised the dace by having a vertebree 
of steel, keeping the promise to his eye and palate, but 





















































































































h of the wounded mother. She struggled to keep her 
tho strongrey the hungry fawn still holding te the dying doe, 
taking the stored-supply and each dropsecreted until the unyield- 
ing breast had no more. ; 

“She had the previous day run the gauntlet of the hunters 
rifles and eee the dogs by plunging into the lake, an asylum 
her instinct taught her to seek for safet against her natural 
enemy, the wolf, or his tamed cousin, the dog, not less ferocious 
when excited in the chase than the unpitying wolf. 

“The passing scene recalled a picture by Aristides, and I came 
to better understand and appreciate its sentiment, while before I 
nad simply regarded its figures and coloring—the one represent- 
ing a mother dying from a wound in ber breast and holding back 
her child lest it should suck blood instead of milk. I addressed 
the language of the epigram, of which that picture is the subject, 
to the helpless fawn: . 

“Suck, little wretch, while yet thy mother lives, 
Suck the last drop her fainting bosom gives; 
She dies; her tenderness survives her breath, 
And her fond love is provident in death.” 


“Tbe fawn was carried to my own broken home, and in a k 
near by it lived and grew a pet, not only of my motherless i 
girl, but of all who came there and learned its ae 

“Well,” said the hunter, “if I had known what a chicken heart 


grea jurors (grand jurers in this State outside of the cities have 
sign all warrants for the arrest of any one before you can get 
the justice of the peace to issue a warrant for the arrest) and 
justices of the peace et al. 

Our association was not formed to play enforce the law, but for 
business, and we pronose to enforce the = and fish laws re- 
gardless of these obstacles. A. C. COLLINS, 

dent Connecticut Association of Farmers and Sportsmen 
for the Protection of Game and Fish. 

HARTFORD, Conn., Dec. 20. 





FOREST AND STREAM, Box 2,832, N. Y. city, has descriptive illus- 
trated pamphlets of W. B. Leffingwell’s book, “Wild Fowl Shoot- 
ing.” which will be mailed free on request. This book is pro- 
nounced by “Nanit,” “Gloan,” “Dick Swiveller,” “Sybillene” and 
other competent authorities to be the best treatise on the subject 


Camp-Lire Slicherings. 











t d bh bee hamed to come to the army in your “That reminds me.” s } 
you — oe ts no pane for you. Sorh iilk cope annela be es breaking it tohis hope. John was a long-legged boy who 
kept on a farm, feeding chickens and ducks. You are a coward, 251. knew the best apple tree in every orchard for miles around, 


and, I believe, the rascal who shot the hounds. I havea notion to 
unch your head for it anyway. You would not dare resent it if 
did.” 
“But you won't,” said several of the men. 
“ will if you will stand back and give me a chance.” 
“Let’s give them a chance, boys,” said one, “I’ll bet the chicken 
hearted will double him up the first round.” 
“Yes,” said eee “it will be worth as much to them asa 
lf hour in squad drill. 
nehe hunter Stepped up to the surveyor and asked if he was will- 


knew where most of the birds nested, and where the 
chipmunk hid its store of nuts, and if I looked up to him 
as a marvel of wood-lore, a juvenile ‘‘Nessmuk,” his 
wonderful knowledge justified it, from a boy’s point of 
view. In after life John became a railroad engineer, and 
one day I was almost prostrated to read that an engine 
had burst its boiler, at Poughkeepsie, and the body of 
John Atwood had been thrown out on the ice of the Hud- 
son River. I had not seen him for twenty years; dinner 
did not seem as good as usual that day, and I wondered 
how a very early song sparrow on the garden fence could 
have the heart to sing when John Atwood, who always 
noted the arrival of this bird and was the first to say, “I 
heard a song sparrow yesterday,” lay cold and deaf to 
either bird song or squirrel chatter. 

It was the day before Christmas when we started to 
walk down the track of the Albany & Boston Railroad, 
which then came into Greenbush at the lower ferry, or 
where the south bridge now ends, and lists of needed 
articles had been made out, amended and added to, as a 
brilliant idea of some unthought-of luxury came up or a 
fancied necessity was reluctantly subtracted if John said 
that we could not carry it all. I suggested that we take 
along some alum and salt to tan our deer skins, for I had 
read that these articles were used. John thought well of 
this at first until it became necessary to reduce the weight 
to our carrying capacity, when he said that our deer 
skins could be brought in without tanning, and these 
articles were stricken out. A suggestion for some anti- 
dote for rattlesnake bite was spurned by John, who said 
that snakes did not run in winter. Knapsacks of enam- 
eled cloth had been made by our own hands, and belts 
with hatchets and hunting knives adorned our waists. 
The main object of ovr trip was pickerel fishing through 
the ice, with variations of hunting the moose, elk, deer, 
bear and other game which might be found in this wild 
and unexplored region. Besides hooks and lines we took 
a hundred dead minnows, for John said they would be 
good if we could not get live ones at the lake; crackers, 
cheese, sausage, flint and steel to use if matches were 
damp, salt and pepper, coffee and sugar, two blankets 
each, besides ammunition for an old flintlock horse-pistol 
to be used on the big game, or any Indians who might 
come near us. John said that we would not need a tent, 
for he knew of a cave where we could liveand keep warm 
and dry. With about twenty pounds on our backs and 
with the lightest of light hearts, we started for Kinder- 
hook Lake. 

There had been some hard freezing weather, but the 
morning air was invigorating, and life seemed to bea 
joyous affair. A light snow a few days old did not 
whiten the landscape to a great degree, but served to 
emphasize the brown stubble, which stood in the fields, 
and to deepen the brown of the woods. In my enthusi- 
asm I had talked until I was tired, had asked John how 
many pickerel he thought we would get, what size they 
would be, and if we would have to hire more than one 
team to bring our deer home. I told him that Natty 
Bumpo always shot a deer just behind the foreshoulder 
with his long rifle, and John most irreverently asked, 
‘Who the devil was he?” Silence fell upon me at this. 
John Atwood not know the Leather Stocking! How 
could John have so much knowledge of the woods if he 
had not read of Deerslayer, Pathfinder, Uncas, Chingach- 
cook, Hawk-eye and Leather Stocking? 

We trudged in silence past the Indian Orchard and 
down through Teller’s woods, when a red squirrel crossed 
the track ahead of us and sat jerking his tail on the 
fence as if in anger at our intrusion on his domain. 
John believed that he could knock him off the fence 
with the revolver. but I suggested that the shot would 
alarm the deer, and that when we were after big game 
we should not shoot squirrels. As we turned the curve 
beyond I looked back and saw the little chickaree wash- 
ing his fe.ce on the fence in nearly the same spot where 
he defied the two mightiest hunters that walked the 
earth, in ignorance of the fact that our horse pistol had 
in it four buckshot for deer and an unknown lot of No. 
8s for smal] game. The day was still and the notes of 
the chickadees and sapsuckers were a heard. Not 
a leaf stirred, those which remained on the trees were 
frozen fast, the snow held the ones below. It seemed that 
we must be getting far into the interior of the country, but 
John said we were not half way to the lake. My shoul- 
ders ached from the unusual strain of a knapsack, and I 
proposed a halt for dinner. John agreed, alihough he 
said it was not 9 o'clock, so we made a fire and cooked 
some sausage by running twigs through them and hold- 
ing them over the coals. Then came the discovery that 
we had no coffeepot nor cups to drink from. After all 
our calculations we had omitted these things, without 
which the sugar and coffee might also have been left. 
John thought we might find a coffeepot which had been 
abandoned by a camper or that one could be borrowed, 
and we finally concluded that water was just as good as 
coffee, and the sausage and crackers tasted the best of 
any that we had ever known. Taking up the march we 
reached the lake about noon. I was surprised to see 
several farmhouses and evidences of civilization in the 
wilderness, which I had pictured to be far from the 
haunts of man. 

A little bough-house attracted us, and it showed signs 
of recent occupancy, the most valuable of which was a 
little tin pail, just the thing for coffee, and we could 
drink from it in turn. Cups were voted to be a luxury 
of civilization, entirely unnecessary in camp. Trying the 


—— and W. L. P. were shooting birds in com- 
J pany. A bird passing near Coahoma received his 
kindly attention, but flew on, badly wounded, to the 
vicinity of P., who shot it again, and secured it. Coaho- 
ma protested that P. ought not to have shot the bird as it 
was evidently falling when he fired. P. contended that 
the bird was still in the air when he pulled trigger, and 
ing to show bis mettle. that he acted properly in shooting it. While the dispute 

The surveyor calmly replied that he had no desire to get intoa | was going on between them the bird became disgusted, 
broil; that he had never struck a person im pnert, ene — never! and, escaping from P.’s pocket, flew away, his flight 
met aman who really wanted to strike him. tlissn.” = | being accelerated by two ineffectual shots from Coaho- 


shows that you have not the sentiments of a gentleman.” t ‘ 
° The sauaee who wanted to see a substitute for squad drill, said: | ma’s gun as he departed. Query: Who killed the bird? 
“It is working, boys. Stand back! Give’machance. I'll go two COAHOMA. 
to one on the chicken; he’s game, I’1l bet.” 

I had heard enough, and, passing out from under the tree, 
walked up to the angry men and said: “You wil] not settle the 
question at issue by blows. You have an unfavorabie opinion of 
each other, and exch forms his estimate of the other by a difler- 
ent standard. You will havean opportunity, panes earlier than 
you think, of exhibiting the qualities which will bring you the 
commendation, or contempt, of your fellows. When you have 
been tried in the ordeal of battle, you may, with more confidence 
than now. speak of the courage of each other.’ 

The tattoo sounded, and, as the men fell in for roll-call, I went 
to my quarters with a fixed estimate of the qualities of these new 


252. 


“It was my fortune,” said Bill Davis, as we sat in his 
parlor, ‘on our way to the Big Horns hunting, to 
see in Lower California an exhibition of throwing the 
lasso that is rarely indulged in. We were coming up in 
a long wagon train, going to Los Angeles, and in our 
company were two Mexicans named Pedro and Juan, 
though what their last names were I could never find 
out. One evening the whole encampment was thrown 
into a state of excitement by the wagon boss, who had 
been out on a hunt, riding up and announcing that a big 
grizzly bear had run into a large thicket about a mile 
from the camp; and he asked the men to come and hel 
him get the bear out. All of us caught up cur guns on 
followed him to where the bear was hidden. I didn’t 
see Juan and Pedro until nearly there, but along they 
came riding, with not a sign of a gun, and responded 
pleasantly to the chaffing of the rest of us. When we 
reached the thicket of course none of us were anxious to 
go in, as the chances of the bear getting us were greater 
than of our getting him. The boys fooled away a little 
while in making dashes into the bushes until I got tired 
and thought that if the bear should come out he’d be 
most likely to make a break for some small timber about 
200yds. away. So over to the edge of this grove I went 
and sat down at the foot of a tree on the edge. Well, 
the bear must have gotten tired of the yelling and noise, 
for presently I saw him poke his head out of the bushes 
on the side toward me and opposite to the rest of the 
men. Then his body followed, and he set out in a slow 
lope directly in my direction. I got all ready for him, 
but he had hendty otten half way, when I saw those two 
Greasers coming after him, swinging those blamed ropes 
of theirs. Pedro came up first, and when he was within 
20ft. he let drive, and the noose settled right over the 
bear’s head, around his neck. The little horse planted 
his legs firmly, and when the tug came, over went Mr. 
Bear. Up he got, red hot; and as he lifted his paws to 
get the loop off, Juan threw his lariat; around both of his 
paws it went, and being tightened, there was the bear be- 
tween two ropes, one choking him and the other holding 
his forelegs. Assoon asthe Mexicans found they had him 
as they wanted they both jumped from their saddles, and 
running up began kicking the bear and hitting him with 
sticks, and up I got and walked over tosee the fun. 
When I got there I wanted to shoot the bear, but no, 
they must torture him a little, until at last I told them to 
kill him; and do you believe, instead of doing it in a 
Christian manner those imps of Satan got out their 
pocket knives and cut his throat. It wasn’t my business 
or I'd have interfered, but presently down the bear sank 
and soon was dead. I have often heard tell of men rop- 
ing a bear, but this was the first time I ever saw it done, 
and the utter helplessness of that bear was funny to see. 
He just couldn’t do a blamed thing, stretched at the end 
of those ropes. R. H. W. 


men. 

The following day was a memorable one for my command. 
They were never before so hotly erg , nor had the brigade 
ever lost so large a number in killed and wounded. 

The engagement lasted into the night, and not until morning 
did I learn that the braggart hunter s ulked from the line before 
the engagement commenced. When found hiding by one of the 
corps staff and told that he would be shot for leaving the ranks, 
he went iuto a fit, and after being carefully examined by the sur- 
geons, was discharged as a moral and physical coward. 

The “chicken hearted” surveyor was one of the first to volun- 
teer for a most hazardous undertaking, and. without flinching, 
manfully performed his whole duty. In the last charge he re- 
ceived a serious wound, from which he suffered uncomplainingl 
many weeks in Genera] Hospital, and was finally d charged, 
maimed for life, a true illustration of the saying “the gentlest are 
the bravest.” ; 5 

The Federal administration, “in grateful recognition of his ser- 
vices,” gave him an appointment his early education well quel. 
fied him to fill, in the Granite Building on Wall and William, 
where he is still employed, unless a recent victim of “offensive 
partisanship.” : : 

In his dining-room and library combined, in a humble house in 
South Brooklyn, are suspended on the south wall a Springfield 
musket and the accoutrements of an infantry soldier; on a table 
in the north end asurveyor’s compass, the fieedle pointing. “by 
the mark,” due north, and hanging on the wall over it,a pencil 
sketch, entitled “The Dead Doe and her Hapless Fawn.” Under- 
neath it are the lines translated by Webb, above quoted. 

At his Christmas dinner, to which many luxuries have been 
added by The Memorial Committee, will be seated two persons, 
one a young woman, the baby girl of 1863, the other a man in the 
fifties, an empty sleeve pinned to his breast beneath a Grand Army 
badge, and, i? vou listen, you will hear words of ene 
praise, “That the nation lives, that Fraternity, Charity and y- 
alty bind its defenders as comrades,” and that “God will bless 
them, every one.” | 





THE CONNECTICUT GROUSE SNARER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: d 

Justice Alonzo G. Case, of Simsbury, Conn., o to the public 
his reasons for the release of the grouse-strangling Goddard, and 
intimates with some warmth that he held the scales of justice 
with an all-wool bandage about his eyes and true deliverance 
made between the State of Connecticut and the prisoner at the 
bar. 

In Justice Case’s published opinion he savs: “‘We took the 
ground (after taking legal advice) that, if it was lawful for a per- 
son to snare on his own land, he could give another permission to 
do the same, and that verbal permission (if proved) was as good as 
though it were written.” 

We take the ground that Goddard, the grouse snarer, was not 
the “owner or cccupant under lease” of the land where he stran- 
gled the ruffed grouse for which he was prosecuted. 

Section 2,545 of the General Statutes says: “Every person, not 
the owner or occupant under lease of the land upon which said 
birds shall have been taken, nor a member of the family of such 
owner or occupant, who shall sell or exchange, or offer to expose 
for sale or exchange, any partridge, quail or woodcock, which 
have been taken or killed by traps, snares, nets or similar device, 
skall be fined not more than $10 for each bird so sold, or ex- 
changed, or offere1, or exposed for sale or exchange.” 

The defendant Goddard claimed he had a verbal parol license 
or permission to snare greuse on the land of McLaughlin (Mc- 
Laughlin denied this until brought into court, and then appar- 
ently to shield Goddard claimed to have given him permission); 
was he then an occupant of the land under a lease within the 
meaning of the statute? Justice Case answers the question in 
the affirmative by saying that a lease is a lease, a sound statement 
2 law - logic, but one that manifestly has no bearing upon the 

isputed point. 

he question is not: Is a lease a lease? but is a verbal license 
—Ppermission to do a a act upon the land of another— 
in any sense a lease of suchland? Ina case in the llth volume, 
Massachusetts reports, page 537, Chief Justice Parker says: 

“A license is technically an authority given to do some act or 
series of acts on the land of another without passing any estate in 
that land, such as a license to hunt on avother’s land or cut trees. 
A license amounts to nothing more than an excuse for the act 
which would otherwise be a trespass.” 

Chiet Justice Williams, in the 11th volume of the Connecticut 
oe Pp. 579-381, quotes and approves the Massachusetts case, 

Says: 

“Permission to go upon the land of another to build or do parti- 
cular acts is a mere excuse, and conveys no interest in the land.” 

Is then a man who has a verbal permission to go upon the land 
of another to do a particular act, such as a license to hunt, cut 
trees, erect buildings, or strangle grouse, an occupant of such 
land under a lease ? 

as he any interest in the land or ieaschold interest whatever? 

Tue Supreme Courts (not justice’s courts) of Connecticut and Mas- 

sachusetts say no! Justice Case (and his legal adviser), of Sims- 

a Ty, Say contra. Again, was the verbal permission given to God- 

pao that would extend the right to snare to any member of 
y 

The Statutes say: ‘That the occupancy of the land must besuch 
a8 will give the family of the occupant the right to take and 
sell,” etc. Justice Case does not touch this point in his published 
opinion (State vs. Goddard), but the facts as stated by him show 
conclusively that Goddard’s permission or license to snare was a 
mere personal gue, and this of itself ought to have satisfied Justice 


Cage that Goddard was not a legal lessee within the meaning of 
Statute, 





Duck SHOOTING AT CURRITUCK.—Messrs, W. G. and Bay- 
ard Dominick, of the New York banking firm of Dominick 
& Dickerman; Thomas S. Torrey, the Wall street banker, 
and Mr. Henry ae have just returned with a party 
from a two-weeks’ shooting trip with the Narrows Island 
Club at Currituck, eighty miles from Norfolk, Va. The 

entlemen are members of the club, which consists of New 

ork and Cleveland business men. The hunters have 
brought North with them as evidence of their prowess a fine 
lot of canvasbacks, redheads, widgeons, wil eese, black 
swans, and other sorts of game. rH arker, who 
was a guest Of the party, said yesterday: “I never saw 
such a place for sport in my life. There is a fine 
club house, which cost over $25,000, set down near 
a tract of marsh of 1,000 acres. Currituck is a long penin- 
sula about sixty miles northwest of Hatteras. It is narrow 
and flat and covered with tall reeds. The club puts in its 
blinds at favorable points, and over forty varieties of 
oes fly over them. On favorable sy the air is literally 

lackened with wildfow]. Six of us bagged 120 birds the 
first day. A single sportsman rarely bags less than fifty 
birds a day, and the club ships them home for distribution 
among their friends.”” There are three of four other clubs 
in the immediate vicinity of Narrows Island, composed of 
sportsmen from New York, Philadelphia and Boston. The 
season’s record of these clubs reaches 3,000 birds, with seldom 
more than five or six in the party. The season runs from 
Nov. 10 to March 1.—Sun. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE DAILY EXCURSIONS TO THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST, COLORADO, WYOMING AND UTAH. 


Railroad ticket agents of the Eastern, Middle and Western 
States will sell, on any date, via the Burlington Route from Chi- 
Sap 5 cago, Peoria or St. Louis, round trip tickets at low rates to San 
a 16 words “‘occuvant of land under lease” are well chosen words | Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Ae al import, and were evidently used by the General} Vancouver or Victoria; also to mver, Cheyenne, Colorado 
i: cn or the sole purpose of preventing the promiscuous | Springs or Pueblo. For a special folder giving full particulars of 
inating ur Ing’ of gums tinde: Gee setied areeee tee will caee | Seana eet ner ee enh eee 

2 of game 8, the ru grouse. You will note | K n an et , C. B. . RK. R.. cago, Hil. 
that our war is not only with the game law violators, but with |—Ado. 
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ce with the hatchets showed it to be over a foot thick, 

and we were in despair. It would take half a day to cut 
a dozen holes, even though we had an axe. I started for 
the nearest house to get one, and found there a gentle- 
man who had been fishing the lake for several days, but 
not feeling well had not gone out this morning. As he 
would leave in the evening he told me that opposite 
the camp was the best fishing place. He had cut twenty 
holes there which were only lightly frozen over, and we 
would find a box with some live minnows in it about 
forty rods from the holes, to the west in a spring by the 
shore, to which we were welcome. Here was luck! Just 
like a fairy tale, where the prince turns wp at the proper 
he gentleman, 

whose name we never knew, had a dozen or more pick- 
erel of perhaps two to four pounds, and the prospect of a 
similar catch, and the strange surroundings, kept one of 
our party awake most of the night. We merely opened 
the holes and left them for the morrow, gathered wood, 
cooked supper—coffee this time—talked about camp life, 
fishing and hunting, and turned in on the boughs. I re- 
member reminding John that no herd of deer had been to 
the lake for a drink, and hoped the bears would not dis- 
turb us, while he answered with a snore that might have 
been genuine, or a hint that the time for talk was ended. 
I sat up several times to see if it was morning, and once 
felt sure that it must be day, and that the sun had for- 
gotten to rise. The moon was full and well up, and this 
betokened midnight, but it seemed as if it must be a mis- 
take. It was colder, and, piling more wood on the fire, I 
walked out, first seeing that the priming in the pan of the 
pistol was in order, so that if a bear should come he 
would surely be mine, and then I wondered if it would 
be best to have his skin made into an overcoat for myself, 
or if I should have a rug made of it for mother. Therug 
was decided on after a struggle to give up the coat, and I 
crept up to an old oak as silently as the crisp snow would 


time to rescue the beautiful maiden. 


allow. 


After the echoes made by walking had subsided, the 
stillness was oppressive. The bright moon cast strange 
shadows which fancy wove into such forms of life that 
the situation was uncomfortable, and to retreat to the 
shanty might bring a hust of wolves, bears or other 
beasts directly upon me. A sensation of fear was mingled 
with one of cold, and camping in the wilderness where 
bears are plenty did not have the roseate hue at midnight 
that it had borne in the morning. If only an owl had 
hooted there would have been a relief to that dreadful 
silence, for I was familiar with that bird and its cries and 
hootings. Should I fire the pistol to scare the monsters 
which surrounded me, or should J call for John? A know- 
ledge that I would have to explain matters, and a dim 
consciousness that when John told the story of the adven- 
ture to our schoolmates I might be the butt of ridicule, 
prevented either course being taken. After long con- 
sideration, and with a heart trying to burst its ribbed 
inclosure, and with pistol at full cock, I carelessly stepped 
a few steps in the direction of the shanty. which lay full 
in the moonlight forty rods away. The assumed careless- 
ness must have deceived the monsters, for when I faced 
about and presented the pistol in their direction with the 
intention of killing the foremost, and then rushing for 
the shanty, not one had stirred. Several repetitions of 
these tactics brought me to the fire, when John asked: 
‘“Where have you been?” ‘‘Me? Oh, just out to see what 
a beautiful night it is and to see if any game is about.” 
He yawned and said: ‘‘Put on some more wood and 
turn in, there is no game here that stirs at night except 
rabbits and skunks, and the snow makes so much noise 
that they’d hear you a mile off. I heard you go out and 
then you stopped a long time: what were you doing?” 
‘‘Watching for game,” said 1, and, after firing up, turned 


in to count §the stars across the Hudson, for the bright 


moon had extinguished them at the meridian. What if 
a bear should come in the shanty? The flint of the pistol 
was let down, but the weapon was at hand. John was 
unimaginative, unpoetical, a plain matter-of-fact fel- 
low, and rabbits and skunks were all that he had seen 
when he was here before. How did he know there were 


no deer, wolves and bears about us? 


The holes were reopened in the morning while John 
was in the bush cutting tip-ups, and the lines were baited 
and set before breakfast. Sausage, crackers and cheese 
were beginning to weary the appetite, but John said that 
pickerel would surely be on hand for dinner, and so it 
was. One fish, small at that, was taken at noon when 
we came back from our woods tramp. The place where 
the monsters gathered at midnight, near the old oak, 
showed only tracks of mice, birds and rabbits, but as 
John knew nothing of the demons that had peopled that 
wood ten hours before, it did not seem necessary to refer 
to it. A south wind had sprung z toward morning and 

here was less crunch- 
ing under foot, and a few dead leaves that had hung on 
the trees through the freezing weather began to flutter 
down on this mild Christmas morning. We came upon 


the snow wasalready softening. 


the track of aman, made after the snow had hardened. 


The edges of the crust were broken, perhaps the track 
was only a day or two old, and as it led in our direction 
we followed it. Soon John said: ‘‘This fellow is snaring 


partridges,” meaning the bird we now call ruffed grouse. 


‘* How do you know?” He pointed to a low hedge made 


of twigs and brush and said: ‘‘There is his ‘fence,’ and 
we'll see what he has got.” This was a thing that I had 
heard of, but had never seen, and so was very curious 
about it. The fence had been made before the snow fell, be- 
cause there were no man tracksalongit. The trapper kept 
a few feet from it, and we passed the first opening where 
we saw that he had been and perhaps taken a bird out 
since the snow fell, but not before it crusted. Thesecond 
opening contained a bird, and we held a discussion on the 
ethics of snaring game. John said that we had as much 
right to it as the unknown had. ‘But isn’tit stealing to 
take the bird that he has caught?” I asked of my mentor. 
‘‘No,” answered John, ‘‘it is not stealing to take from a 
thief, and I heard Jim,” meaning a well known Albany 
sportsman, now living, ‘‘say that it was agin the law to 
snare a pa’tridge, and that the man that did it was a 
thief, and I’m goin’ to have that bird, anyway.” ‘But, 
John, he will track us to camp, and make us give it up, 
and likely get us in trouble.”» As he took the bird from 
the snare he designated the place where the snarer might 
go to warm himself, if he chose, and added some other 
remarks as he kicked down the fence, set in the frozen 
ground. Two more grouse and a rabbit came to us inthe 
same way before we returned to camp.- 

As I sit in a cosy room writing this story, on a Christ- 
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I was but a small boy, made timid 


even if we were justified in taking this 


we le 
second lesson in sportsmanship. 


of all, breaking the intolerable silence. 


ago. FRED MATHER. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


the State fish laws: 


to the end.” 


ing the presence of a sportsman upon its staff, had yester- 
day the following editorial remarks: 


lakes, and ponds, and increasing the food supply of the 


State. Its efforts should be supplemented by the force of 
a vigorous public opinion favoring the enforcement of 


every law for the propagation and preservation of fish, 


and to create this opinion the impression must be done 
away with that the statutes are of a character to imply a 


laxness as to the observance of their provisions. Let the 
law be enforced thoroughly for a year or two and the 
good results following will be so apparent that there will 


be no sympathy extended those who suffer for disregard- 


ing it. Mlinois affords a magnifivent field for pisciculture. 


There are large rivers and small ones, and there are 


thousands of lakes and ponds, the waters of which are as 
well adapted for the raising of fish as are the prairies for 
the raising of cattle. Great progress has already been 

made in the right direction, and the work which the 

pccomnt fish commission is engaged in cannot be carried 
orward too vigorously.” 

These words are comment enough, they go to show the 
growing respect for sport and sporting possibilities which 
is apparent in this country. As to the absurd statement 
of Mr. Stolp that he didn’t propose to respect the law be- 
cause it was ‘‘unjust and nonsensical,” I trust he will be 
sharply taught the fact that he isn’t arbiter for the people 
of Tilinois, and they don’t look to him or his indorsement. 
If there ‘‘are no fish in Fox River,” the need for the law 
is apparent. Put in the fishways and give the fisha 
chance. His ‘‘fight to the end” is asinine. The fishway 
would be cheaper. E. Houas. 





A Dinine Car LINE TO THE PaciFic Coast.—The completion of the all rail 
line between Portland, Ore., and San Francisco gives the Pacific coast tray- 
eler an opportunity to patronize the famous Dining Car and Yellowstone 
Park Line, the Northern Pacific Railroad. The sportsman traveling in the 
West, whether a lover of the rod er gun, naturally seeks this road, pene- 
trating as it does the lake park region of Minnesota, and running through 
the valleys of such trout streams as the Yellowstone, Gallatin, Hell Gate, 
Clark’s Fork, Spokane, Yakima and Green Rivers, for a distance of fully 
1,500 miles, as well as lying immediately contiguous to the finest. hunting 
grounds in the United States, viz., The Big Horn, Snowy Belt, Bitter Root, 


Coeur D’Alene and Cascade Mountains. Information in regard .to this 
region can be obtained by addressing CHARLES 8S. Fez, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, N.R, R,. P, St, Paul, Minn,—Ady, : 


mas eve more than forty years after the events, I want to 
thank John Atwood, a boy of whose company I was fond, 
but of whose companionship I was repeatedly warned as 
one who was eablion nothing except to loaf about the 
woods and who had rather play than work, for the first 
lesson I ever received in game protection, and of the 
right of game to its life under the law. I had doubts as 
to our right to take this game, but John removed them, 
and to-day I would do the same thing, if occasion offered. 
what I thought to 
be a wilderness, because it was ten miles from home, and 
me we might 
be made to regret it. We never heard of the trapper, 
who may not have made his rounds for some days after. 
The horse pistol was not discharged, although a pileated 
woodpecker seemed to be too familiar with the bold hunt- 
ers, and only dodged around a tree as we came near. 
John said he wasn’t good to eat and didn’t harm anybody, 
and after aiming at him and being assured that he could 
be ——- as the bird ventured on our side of the tree, 
t him pecking away, unconscious of his peril, a 


The stillness and the absence of life was surprising to 
me. No herds of deer, with a great stag at their head, 
crossed our paths and invited a shot. Bears, wolves and 
catamounts did not come to us to be slaughtered, and we 
returned to the lake to find the solitary pickerel men- 
tioned above. The holes had not frozen over and there 
was a little water about them. The white ice at the edge 
of the lake, that from which the water had fallen, and 
in cold weather shows those curious markings, had fallen 
in and lay in confused heaps. The chickadees were en- 
livening the scene by flitting from tree to tree and, best 


Although the baits were changed and fresh live fish 
put on, we did not get another fish. If you are told that 
we cooked that pickerel for dinner, and had the rabbit 
for supper and breakfast, and took the birds home, that 
ends the story, for I am tired of writing it on this anni- 
versary when I have several stockings to fill before I go 
to bed, and it is midnight now and the moon is shining 
brightly—the same moon that wrought the monsters in 
the woods about Kinderhook Lake more than forty years 


\HICAGO, IIl., Dec. 29.—The despatches for this dis- 

/ trict yesterday morning contained the following in 
regard to a very important arrest made for violation of 

‘AURORA, Ill., Dec. 27.—-This afternoon an officer ar-} Beesley’s Point. On the other han 
rived from Elgin and served papers upon Messrs. Jame- 
son, Stolp, Hoyt, George and other owners of the water 
power in this city, commanding them to appear for trial 
at Elgin within ten days and answer to the charge of 
violating the State law in the matter of refusing to con- 
struct a fishway in the dam in Fox River. Leading 
manufacturers in Geneva and Carpenterville were also 
arrested. Mr. Stolp, who is one of the principal owners 
of the power here and who has operated the woolen 
mills for fifty years, said to-night that they would refuse 
to construct the fishways for the reason that it would 
entail a great and needless expense and would be an irre- 
parable damage to the water power. He said that they 
had bought this power of the Government in 1842 and 
had deeds signed by President Tyler, and they did not 
propose that they should be denied the privilege of re- 
gulating their own private property. Besides, there 
were no fish in Fox River, and the law was not only un- 
just but nonsensical. He declared they would fight it 
















Commenting on this, the Chicago Mail, a very bright 
evening paper which occasionally bears marks suggest- 


‘“‘A number of mill men in this State have been arrested 
for refusing to provide fishways in their dams. Without 
considering whatever may be the merits of these particu- 
lar cases, it may be said that the enforcement of the law 
regarding fishways is most desirable, and that the fishing 
associations and authorities which institute such suits are 
deing a good work. The fish commission in Illinois is 
fortunately something more than a mere bureau of ideas, 
and is doing a great work in stocking the streams, and 
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Sishculture. 


THE RHODE ISLAND COMMISSION. 


\ I, 7E_have the annual report of the Commissioners of 

Inland Fisheries of Rhode Island to the General As- 
sembly at its January session, 1888, including the work done 
the previous year. Ten thousand eggs of landlocked salmon 
were received from the U. S, Fish Commission and hatched 
by Mr. C. A. Hoxie, at Carolina, R. I., where the will be 
kept until it is a year old, when it will be distributed in 
various waters of the State adapted to their nature. 

One hundred and five thousand brook trout fry were pur- 
chased and 40,000 of them distributed by the Commissioners 
and the remainder by persons interested in stocking certain 
waters. Much public interest is now taken in the attempt 
to restock the streams with this fish, and the efforts will 
continued. Black bass are now well established in the vari- 
ous ponds and rivers of the State and only require protection 
during the spawning season. 

Shad have increased and are reported to be more abund- 
ant than for some years previous to the restocking of the 
waters. Carp have been distributed in 1886, but the Com- 
missioners are without any report from the persons to whom 
a were sent. 

The bay and coast fisheries is a subject which, sooner or 
later, must have the careful consideration and legislation 
needed to afford better protection during the spawning sea- 
son, or they will cease to be a source of income or an attrac- 
tion to the summer resorts of the State. Prices of most 
kinds of fish have been Ea as high as last year. 

A report of the expenditures of thirteen States for stock- 
ing their waters in 1886, as well as that of Rhode Island for 
1887, is given, as well as the list of the different Fish Com- 
missiluners. 


THE FISHES OF GREAT EGG HARBOR BAY. 


E have the report of Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, ichthyolo- 
as of the U.S. Fish Commission, on the fishes 
observed in Great Egg Harbor Bay, New Jersey, during the 
summer of 1887, printed as an extract from the Bulletin of 
the U. S. Fish Commission for the year. It comprises 152 
pages and three plates, which contain fifty-eight figures. 
he seines proved effective in taking eighty-six species. 
The largest seine was 20 fathoms long and 10ft. deep, but it 
was too small for the capture of skates, rays and sharks. 
For the latter fishes Dr. Bean thinks the net should be from 
60 to 70 fathoms long and about 15ft. deep in the bag. Some 
of the species which were found in abundance by Prof. S. F. 
Baird, when he explored these waters and made a report 
thereon in 1854, were not seen, and upward of thirty species 
which were not recorded by Baird were found last year. 
The sheepshead was not taken in 1854, and is not abundant 
now, but adults are occasionally caught with the hook, and 
the young were found in or large numbers at 
young drum were 
found to be abundant by Professor Baird, but Dr. Bean 
failed to find any; neither did he see the young Lutjanus. 
A day or two before his arrival at Somers Point a cargo 
of 40,000 mackerel was landed there by one of the menhaden 
steamers, and a few days later a fishing schooner took 10,000 
off Squan, N. J. These mackerel were of the kind known as 
“thimble-eye,”’ an earlier species than S. scombrus. There 
are no pounds nor traps in Great Egg Harbor Bay, and 
seines were used, which is contrary to law. Fishing with 
hand lines is very satisfactory, and large catches of weak- 
fish and kingfish are made in this way during the summer. 
Gill nets are used in winter, the principal yield being white 
perch. At the time of his departure, Sept. 1, the only good 
os of weakfish were made in the ocean adjacent to the 
ay. 





A CENTURY OF SAWDUST. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was delighted with the intelligent way in which your 
correspondent ‘‘Piscator’’ handled the sawdust question in 
your issue of Dec. 27. It is a comfort to listen when a well- 
informed person speaks, but in these -_ of callow pre- 
tension experience is usualiy elbowed back from the front. 

In my opinion the famous Mill Brook, of Plainfield, Mass., 
which has a record of a century as the finest trout water in 
the Hampshire Hills, supplies those very conditions and 
corroborative data which ‘‘Piscator’’ declares are essential 
to determine what pernicious effect the presence of sawdust 
has upon the denizens of mill streams. Here is a water- 
—— which carried no less than thirteen manufactories 

fty years ago. These included a tannery, a sawmill and 
factories for making brush and broom handles, whipstocks 
and cheese and butter boxes, all of which discharged more 
or less sawdust and shavings into the streams, to say noth- 
ing of three satinet factories and a felt hat factory, whose 
waste must have been deleterious to fish life. ost of 
the buildings have since been destroyed by fire or tumbled 
into pieces by decay, but the old foundation walls and dams 
remain, and untord tons of tanbark and sawdust still cover 
the beds of the abandoned mill ponds knee deep, all of it in 
a perfect state of preservation, as I happen to know from 
wading the stream last summer. Nevertheless, the brook 
continues fairly stocked with small trout, despite the sup- 
plementary fact that it has been unmercifully fished ever 
since the memorial days of the ‘‘Mountain Miller,” fifty fin- 
gerlings per rod being not unusual now for a day’s catch. 
Besides, at no time within my recollection have there been 
less than three sawdust producing mills on this stream at 
once, so that it may be asserted that its waters have not been 
normally clear for a century. Where the current is rapid 
and the water broken by ledges or boulders, the presence of 
the sawdust is scarcely perceptible, but at mill-tails, and in 
the basins above the dams, it accumulates in quantity and 
remains, becoming water-soaked and sinking to the bot- 
tom. Obviously, in localities where the entire bottom 
is imbedded by sawdust, fish can neither spawn nor feed; 
but it a that such deposits do not form on their 
breeding places, nor is the area of their foraging ground 
appreciably diminished by their presence. ven in the 
half-emptied and now useless ponds, the current constantly 
scours out a central channel t rough the sawdust, leavin 
the bottom clear and pebbly; so that, in fact, these loca 
beds are of no more detriment to the fish than so many sub- 
merged logs. The trout can range far and wide without 
encountering them at all. Yet, strange to say—that is, it 
must seem a to those persons who take it for granted 
that sawdust kills fish—the most likely places for the larger 
trout are these self-same pebbly channels in the old ponds, 
along whose edges, despite a hundred freshets and _ ice- 
shoves, the persistent sawdust and tanbark lie in wind- 
rows so deep that the wader feels as if he were going to sink 
out of sight whenever he puts his foot into the yielding 
mass, every movement of which stirs up a_ broadening 
efflorescence which spreads for rods away, distributing itself 
throughout the stream. From these sawdust beds I can 
always fish out three or four good trout with a cautious fy, 
and at certain times the surface is fairly dimpled wit 
breaking fish, which presumably are after larve and insects 
which the sawdust has harbored, though careful investiga- 
tion might discover other inducements for their congreg@- 
ting there. 


In passing I would remark that this Mill Brook is fed Ld 


seven lateral brooklets, which tumble into it from the 
cent hillsides at intervals between dams, and are so effectu- 
ally protected by overgrowth that they must always serve 
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THAT LONG ISLAND RABBIT BAITING. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
























































rolific breeding places; secure from predatory birds and 
aaa boys, as oer as places of refuge to trout which wish 
to escape the sawdust of the main stream. I have seen trout 
streams, especially in the pine barrens of northern Wiscon- 
sin and es gs which were by no means as favored as 
this Mill Brook, the current being comparatively sluggish, 
and not so capable of purging i of sawdust; yet I know 
of few trout streams in any lumber region where its deni- 
zens cannot avoid the sawdust if they will, by withdrawing 
to the headwaters or lateral tributaries, provided fishways 
are supplied to enable them to surmount the dams where 
the accumulations chiefly occur. What I remark as most 
singular in the Mill Brook is, that the trout gather most 
where the sawdust is thickest, both on old mill sites and on 
sites where mills are running now. I take my best trout 
right from under the flume of a whipstock factory and saw- 
mill, where the refuse is dumped as fast as it forms. 

But I recall to mind a still more striking example of the 
jnnocuousness of sawdust. There isin Hampshire county, 
Massachusetts, a series of three large natural reservoirs, 
varying from half a mile to two miles in length, which for 
fifty years have abounded in pickerel, perch, eels and bull- 
heads. Itis said that they originally contained trout, but 
the water is dark and discolored by the drainage of spruce 
and cedar swamps. At the outlet of the lowest pond once 
stood a village called Hallockville, which operated a grist 
mill, sundry sawmills, and what was then the largest tan- 
nery in Massachusetts. It was burned in 1846 and never re- 
built, and the dams and foundation walls are now almost 
destroyed and buried by a new growth of forest. But the 
sluice and flood stream below are still clogged with the 
sawdust and tan bark deposited a half century ago, and the 
water is black and forbidding, though much broken into 
swirls and rapids by boulders and ledges. But for the color. 
of the water, it is a most likely-looking place for trout, 
though it has been tested time and time again without 
successful results. It has always been maintained, from 
the date.of the building of the tannery, that there were no 
trout init. I used to fish it myself when I wasa boy. Last 
summer I took therefrom five small trout with a worm. 
They had doubtless worked their way up from the Buckland 
streams below, for they never came through the dam from 
the pickerel ponds above. Nevertheless the lower streams 
are occupied by many sawmills and carry their proportion 
of sawdust, that substance which some of your correspend- 
ents maintain is fatal to fish life. I leave your readers to 
draw their inferences, and trust that Mr. Ered Mather will 
feel himself sustained by this testimony of the streams. 
That gentlemen is not apt to make mistakes. Heis gray 
with the experience of years, and that is better than guess- 
work. CHARLES HALLOCK. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 29. 


The Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 


DOG SHOWS. 


Jan. 1 to 4.—Fourth Dog Show of the Meriden Poultry Associ- 
ation. Joshua Shute, Secretary, No. 430 Pratt street, Meriden, 


Conn. 

Jan. 15 to 19, 1889.—Seventh Annual Dog Show of the Southern 
Massachusetts Poultry Association, at New Bedford, Mass. 

W. Dean, Secretary. : 

January, last week.— Western Pocenveats Poultry Society’s 
Fourteenth Annual Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. C. B. m, Sec’y. ° 

Feb. 5 to 8, #889.—First Annual Dog Show of the Columbus 
Fanciers’ Club at Columbus O. Thos. R. Sparrow, Secretary. 

Feb. 7 to 12.—First Annual Show of the Hudson River Poultry, 
Dog and Pet Stock Association, at Newburgh, N.Y. J.H.Dreven- 
stedt, Secretary, Washingtonville, N. Y. 

Feb. 12 to 15, 1889.—Fifth Dog Show of the New Jersey Kennel 
Club, at Jersey City, N. J. Geo. L. Wilms, Secretary, 142 Monti- 
celloavenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

Feb. 19 to 22, 1889.—Thirteenth Annual Show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, New York. James Mortimer, Superintendent. 

Feb. 26 to March 1, 1889.—Second Annual Show of the Renssalaer 
Kennel Club, a N.Y. Alba M. Ide. Secretary. 

March 5 to 8, 1889.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Albany 
Kennel Club, at Albany, N. Y. Geo. B. Gallup, Secretary. 

March 12 to 15, 1889.—Second Annual Show of the Fort Schuyler 
Kennel Club, Utica, N. Y. James W. Dunlop, President. 

March 19 to 22, 1889.—First Annual Dog Show of the Maryland 
Kennel Club, at Baltimore, Md. W. 8S. Diffenderffer, Secretary. 

March 2% to 29, 1889.—First Annual Dog Show of the Massachu- 
setts Kennel Club, at Lynn, Mass. D. A. Williams, Secretary. 

April 2 to 5, 1889.—First Annual Show of the Rochester Kennel 
Club, at Rochester, N. Y. Harry Yates, Socnetany. 

April 2 to 5, 1889.—Annual Show of the New England Kennel 
Gis , Boston, Mass. J. W. Newman, Secretary, No. 6 Hamilton 

ace. 

April 9 to 12,—First Dog Show of the Worcester Kennel Club, at 
Worcester, Mass. Edward W. Doyle, Secretary. 

April 9 to 12, 1889.—First Annual Dog S 


to have taken up the idea thatacaged and benumbed rabbit, 


urt, in what closely ap; hes barbarity. If, as I see, it 
requires only from 30 to 50yds. for the dog to catch the rab- 
bit, and none ever escape, I fail to see how any one of becom- 
ing taste and ordina uman sensibility can tolerate it. I 
beg to suggest with all respect that the Hempstead sportsmen 
could have much more sport, exhilarating and healthful, and 
bat little more expensive, if they would come to North Car- 
olina and try the old fields in the central part of the State, 
with hounds or beagies and a shotgun. They would not 
then get all which they would start. If — used fox-ter- 
riers only they would get very few. The judges and other 
sportsmen could not ride during the chase, but would have 
to “foot it,” to the great improvement of their health. 

As I said, I cannot discuss a matter of taste. I may con- 
tend that certain indulgences are not according to my notions 
of good taste. Now, as none of the rabbits escape and every 
“course”’ is successful, why cannot these gentlemen amuse 
themselves equally well by shooting a 10-bore shotgun 
loaded with 4drs. of gunpowder and 11/0z. of No. 10 shot, at 
the side of a barn 30x60ft. at a distance of 20yds., with a 
rest at that? They would hit every time. Orthey might tie 
the rabbits to a stake and shoot with a restat 30yds. Then, 
if they killed at mete: ome the fun might come in by count- 
ing the pellets in each carcass. 

But there is plenty of healthful sport rendered keener by 
the possibilities of an occasional miss both in the open field 
and the brush. Bob White can afford it and the central 
counties of this Commonwealth, especially off of the lines 
of the railroad, present many attractions. Luxuriant sports- 
men, who come among us in a palace car, with all the neces- 
saries and comforts of life and a quantity of what is neither 
necessary nor healthful, may enjoy themselves-—“‘after a 
fashion’’—but will have little of the sport enjoyed by those 
who get away from the sound of a railroad whistle and con- 
tent themselves with such accommodations as the country 
can afford. 

I have made three trips into Chatham county during the 

resent season. Birds were not so abundant in the field as 
had expected. In consequence of this the bags were not 
large ones. ButI had some sport nevertheless and quite as 
much exercise as I wanted. My own little gun caused the 
death of only 102 in all of them, and it required almost 175 
shots to doit. That was far better than any of my compan- 
ions did. On two of the occasions my competitors killed 
two or three birds more than I, but they burnt more powder. 
The fact is I cannot walk as fast nor as long as some persons. 
Iam obliged to get over ground slowly and keep a sharp 
lookout to avoid stumbling. In plain English, I economize 
my breath and muscle, and hence fail to shoot as often as he 
does who rushes along over gullies, stones and marshes, 
and through thickets of brush and brier. My little dog is 
getting old, too; and he, like his master, is deep in the shade 
of life. Still he does his best and holds out as long as he 
can. Poor old Argo! Well, he and I have had ee fun.”’ 

YELLS. 








ROCKINGHAM, N. C., December. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Considered in the abstract, there can be no defense to the 
charge that all ‘‘sporting,’’ i. ¢., the hunting, chasing or 
killing of any wild animal without some useful purpose in 
view, is simple cruelty, and a strict application of abstract 
principles might A ed class such “‘sporting”’ as brutal 
cruelty. Now we all know that this cannot be true in actual 
practice, for we know many men of the kindest of hearts 
and the noblest of impulses, who are devoted to such sports. 
Take for instance the English country gentlemen. No race 
or class of men ever rivaled them in mental, moral and 
physical characteristics. They have done more for the ad- 
vancement of the race in intelligence, culture and all its 
highest attributes than any other existing. It is simply 
absurd to say that such a body of men can be habitually 
cruel or brutal, yet they are, and always have been, pre- 
eminent in the sports of the field. Then what are the quali- 

ing circumstances that explain the enigma? Simply that 
the free, outdoor exercise, the stimulus, bodily and mental, 
resulting from sports, elevate them to not only a pleasure, 
but a potent factor in human development. Inthisstimulus 
the excitement of overmatching the game in wits, skill], en- 
durance, and the contest between human skill and wild 
animal vigor, instinct and wariness, affords the stimulus of 
the enjoyment. As perfection in hunting weapons and skill 
in using them advances, with it grows a higher standard of 

rivilege allowed the game, that the contest between 
Renter and hunted may remain as nearly equal as possible. 
As I understand it, this is why it is not ‘“‘sportsmanlike’’ to 
shoot a bird in a tree or on the ground. [ know it is now 
bad form in fox hunting to relay a fox with fresh hounds 
(although it is sometimes done if a particular fox becomes 
too much of a terror to chickens and must be extirpated as 
a nuisance), and a bag fox is looked on with contempt by all 
but “‘dude’’ fox hunters. 

Now if my premise that all hunting of game, not for some 
useful purpose is per se cruel, in the absence of some quali- 
fying circumstance, I would ask what possible defense can 
be set up for the performance of capturing a lot of timid 
hares, confining them for a season, and then turning the 
frightened, confused brutes loose in strange grounds to 
be dogged to death by a lot of fox-terriers? That it is 
destitute of the first trace of ‘“‘sport’’ is shown by the pub- 
lished accounts of the recent devilling to death of rabbits. 
A rabbit is taken out of the cavern of a pocket, shown to 
some dogs, let loose and is run into in 31 seconds. Now 
many and many the good foxhound have | seen running a 
rabbit on his native ground, and the chases lasted ten min- 
utes oftener than they did five, and when bunny was picked 
up in any such time as even three minutes we always felt 
that he didn’t have a fair chance. 

I never saw a rat-killing match, but from accounts of 
them I should | that the performances at Hempstead 
were duplicates of the sports of ‘“‘Mose,” ‘‘Bill,’’ et id hoc. 
Cannot you interview a ‘‘bhoy” me an expert opinion 
whether the dignitaries at Hempstead have faithfully fol- 
lowed out rat-pit etiquette? Ratting has at least two 
claims on favor, it tends to the suppression of destructive 
wild animals, and the gameness of the rat surely impels him 
to fight for his life, and the terriers are put on record 
whether they have earned a right to exist, but the pittin 
of the most timorous animal living, whose natural coward- 
ice is improved by confinement in a box, against a pair of 
terriers, is—well, ‘“‘high toned” will probably do as well as 
anything. W. WADE. 

Hutton, Pa., Dec. 20. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have read with a good deal of interest certain comments 
in FOREsT AND STREAM regarding Long Island ‘“‘rabbit 


Show of the Mascoutah 
Kennel Club, at Chicago, Ill. John L. Lincoln, Jr., Secretary. 
April 16 to 19, 1889.—The Seventh Dog Show of the Philadelphia 
Kennel Club, at Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. C. Child, Secretary. 
May 22 to 25.—Pacific Kennel Club Show, San Francisco, Cal. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
Jan. 14, 1889.—Sixth Annual Field Trials of the Pacific Coast 
Field Trial Club, at Bakersfield, Cal. N. P. Sheldon, Secretary, 
820 Sansome street Sar Francisco, Cal. 


A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Ts AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration 

of pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is 
published every month. Entries close on the lst. Should be in 
early. Entry blanks sent on -receipt of stamped and addressed 
envelope. Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. 
No entries inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription 
$1.50. Address ‘American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2832, New 
York. Number of entries already printed 6850. 


DOG SHOW REPORTS. 


P EORIA, Ill.—Editor Forest and Stream: In lookin 

over the show reports of New York, Boston and Buf- 
falo, I find a few comments by your reporter—Mr. Mason, I 
believe—which [ would kindly ask for an explanation of. 
It is not in the spirit of criticism I write, but simply for in- 
formation. Iam unable to attend the Eastern shows, and, 
with many fanciers, depend entirely on the study of show 
reports to fix in our minds the relative value of dogs and 
control our purchases in the East. I happen to own a puppy, 
sire Minting, dam Lady Beatrice, and am anxious to know 
about what the quality of the dam is as judged by an expert 
such as your reporter must be, and have followed his com- 
ments closely and am still at sea. He describes the bitch at 
New York (vhe.), showing her to be faulty in. five points; 
but I have read his description of Caution attributing to 
him four bad points, so I concluded Beatrice must be'a good 
one. The next report was Boston. Here, after an opening 
statement that mastiffs were the best and largest class ever 
Seen in America, and that bitches numbered sixteen, with 
Duchess and Lady Beatrice well ahead. I made up my mind 
Beatrice was an exceptionally good one, and procured a puppy 
from her, Now, after this study of his reports before buy- 
ing, and eine I had a rare-bred one, he dashes my ho: 

the ground in his Buffalo report, Describing Derbyshire 

d, he says, “Out of a very ordinary bitch.” Well, his 
dam is Lady Beatrice, and what are we to think? Was she 
good enough to win in Boston and yet, as dam of be 
. ae ordinary”’? or is it not the same Lady Beatrice, or how 
ii it? If not trespassing on your space tuo much, I should 
ike to be straightened out in the matter. 

Cas. E. Bony, 


rest entirely with the rabbits. On the Western prairies it 
must be grand sport coursing hares in the open, and it cer- 
tainly is excellent. amusement in the East, shooting rabbits 
in the swamps and thickets; but a person who takes pleasure 
in seeing anumber of harmless animals, caged and half dead 





Before speaking about what I regard as genuine sport, I 
beg to express some opinions on that which to my mind is 
very far from it. Some sportsmen (?) on Long Island seem 


turned loose within 25yds. of fox-terriers, affords amusement 
worthy of human aspiration. There can be no disputation 
upon subjects of taste. But the sport (?) above indicated can 
hardly be-so classed; and I am unable to see how persons of 
common refinement can find entertainment, much less pleas- 


coursing” and I must acknowledge that my. sympathies | 


with fright, killed as if they were vermin, is not my ideal 
of asportsman. In Australia we are told that the (domes- 
tic) rabbit is a plague; and in some. portions of our West 
that the jack rabbit is a nuisance. Where such a state 
exists it 1s allowable of course to make use of unusual 
means of extermination; but with game in the East as it is, 
steadily diminishing in numbers, there is no such excuse 
for want on destruction. As for the cruelty of such a wa 

of killing, I sup that is an open question; but for one 

protest against degrading rabbit chasing to the same cate- 
gory as rat killing. If a rat killer is a sportsman, all I can 
say is that 1 don’t wan’t to be known asasportsman. * 


Boston, Mass. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My attention having been called to the Hempstead mode 
of killing rabbits, I wish simply to state, without any un- 
due warmth in the matter, that while I have always advo- 
cated the necessity of outdoor, manly sports, I must confess 
that I never could see the sport in anything bordering on 
brutality. I should as soon advocate cockpits, bull fights 
dog fights, prize fights, and all other demoralizing and 
devilish systems that make men worse and not better. That 
is the rule I wish to apply. ‘If this be treason make the 
most ef it.” OCCIDENT. 


SEDALIA, Missouri. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Measured by the low standard of the Yankee fox hunter’s 
ethics, the Hempstead method of coursing hares is murder- 
ous and beneath the contempt of any one who calls himself 
a sportsman or even a decent man. But as it insures the 
certain death of the hare and pleases the dogs and, except- 
ing the hare, the other pestiepants, who no doubt are true 
sportsmen, it must probably conceded that it is a very 
noble sport. Bull nang and badger drawing were once so 
considered, but we have fallen on better times, when such 
brutality is not tolerated. AWAHSOOSE. 


VERMONT. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

The life of an animal is as dear to that animal as the life 
of man is to man, and consequently man should not deprive 
an animal of its life except in case of necessity, and when we 
do take from an animal its life, surely we should not out of 
the pain, torture and death of the animal extort or even 
ee to extort pleasure. The act of taking the life of an 
animal for food is justified. The act of taking the life of an 
animal for pleasure is simply concentrated cruelty. The 
butcher, when he takes life, performs what he considers an 
act of duty. The rabbit-baiter, when he takes the life of 
rabbits for the purpose of extracting pleasure for his morbid 
appetite, performs simply an act of cruelty. You pay your 
money and take your choice. I prefer the butcher. 

OLD JIMMIE. 


ST. BERNARD PUPPY WEIGHTS. 


N ELROSE, Mass., Dec. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
4 On receiving this week’s FOREST AND STREAM the first 
thing my eye rested on was ‘‘Mastiff Puppy Weights,” and 
credited to Plinlimmon and Lady Wellington. Perhaps it 
is unnecessary to say anything about it, as Plinlimmon is 
too well known, but it don’t sound very well, and as I own 
Lady Wellington I prefer te call her a St. Bernard. Will 
you kindly mention in your next issue some of the heaviest 
rough St. Bernards you know of at 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 
months old, and oblige not only yours truly but_ several 
others. E. B. SEARS. 

The mastiff heading was a clear case of heterophemy. 
We have no record of weights for consecutive months, and 
would be glad to receive such, together with measuremeats 
and method of care and feeding. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 20—Editor Forest and Stream: Hav- 
ing noticed in your last issue an account from the Halfway 
Brook Kennels of the St. Bernard puppy Princelimmon, 
aged 3 months and weighing just 50lbs., I would be very 
happy to hear through your columns the measurements 
of said PUPPY, if Halfway Brook Kennels would oblige. I 


have a St. Bernard puppy from my Mt. Sien III, aged 5 
months. His measurements are: 
Height (at shoulder)............... .......24 inches. 
Length of nose to stop ........-..-..2+2655 5 
Stop to Oecipul..... 2... ceccecccecsesceres 6 
Occiput to setting on of tail..............34 
kg. ere Pre erie er eee 3 ‘ 
ek. A Leer eee ee Pree eee 32 . 
= MAU ce Ci ic¥a tudtecte cawondes 29 * 
igh... core ee ee gg“ 
- PI ao sews castes eerasaeen 13 
“ Qo is tele ocncddccisvacndexs 19 


Weight 84lbs. 

Do you think he weighs too much for his measurements? 
Should I reduce his feed or continue to feed the same? He 
is very healthy and straigh-tlimbed. By advising me through 
your columns you will greatly oblige A SUBSORIBER. 

[The puppy is a large one for his age. Give him plentyof 
exercise, and do not allow him to get too fat.] 


PITTSBURGH DOG SHOW. 


V* have received the premium list of the fourteenth 
\ annual dog show of the Western Pennsylvania Poul- 
try Society, to be held at Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 29 to Feb. 1. 
In the mastiff, rough St. Bernard and smooth St. Bernard 
classes, the premiums are, champion dogs 315, bitches the 
same; open, dogs, $10, $5, and silver medal; bitches the same; 
puppies, $10, $5, and society medal. In pointers (two classes) 
and English setters the champion prizes are $10, with $15, 
$5 and pictur2 in each of the open classes, and $10 and society 
medal for uppies. In some of the other classes the prizes 
are $10 in the champion, with $10 and $5 in open classes. In 
other classes special prizes are offered, and some have $10 
and society medal, and a few, including spaniels and some 
of the terriers have $5 and society medal. Entries close Jan. 
19. The address of the secretary is C. B. Elben, Box 303, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW BEDFORD DOG SHOW.—The premium list of the 
twelfth annual exhibition of the Southern Massachusetts 
Poultry Association, to be held at New Bedford, Mass., Jan. 
15 to 19, is ready for distribution; 140 classes are provided 
for dogs, with prizes of 60 per cent. of entrance fees to first, 
30 per cent. to second and highly commend tothird. There 
are also a large number of valuable a prizes offered. 
Mr. Charles i Mason will judge all classes. Entries close 
Jan. 8. The address of the secretary is Frank W. Dean, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


MR. W. R. DOCKRELL’S ADDRESS.—68 Fitzjohn’s 
avenue, Hampstead, N. W.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
a book cama published entitled “‘Our Prize Dogs,” some- 
body has inadvertently given my address as 7 Newman 
street, Oxford street, which is incorrect, my proper address 
is 68 Fitzjohn’s avenue, Hampstead, London, N. W. By 
kindly peng ee in your widely circulating journal you 
will oblige, W. R. DOCKRELL. 





EASTERN FIED TRIALS CLUB.—There will be a meet- 
ing of the Eastern Field Trials Club at the St. James Hotel, 
New York, Jan. 8, at 8 o’clock P, M. A full attendance is 


requested, 
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HuntingjClub. Mr. W. R. Johnson’s black, white and tan 
dog Sam won first in the puppy class, and second was 
awarded to Columbus Hunting Club’s Rose. Sam is a beau- 
tifully marked dog and quite a promising youngster. Rose 
also showed some very good traits, and with more experi- 
ence will make quite a good trailer. : 

After a well-served luncheon the hunters and trailers 
were ordered out. In the hunting class there were four 
entries, viz., Wild Goose Pack’s Don and Fleet, J. M. 
Avent’s Lead and Cleveland. Nine entered in the trailing 
class, viz., Wild Goose Pack’s Don and Rambler, Columbus 
Hunting Club’s Rye Straw and Robt. E. Lee, J. M. Avent’s 
Cleveland, Lead and Spot, Maj. G. B. Young’s Trouble and 
Truman. As the bottom dogs had to run also, the three 
classes made quite a pack, and afforded more sport than any 
other contest. At three P. M. the dogs struck the trail of 
the deer started before lunch and did some good trailing. 
but were soon ordered off for new grounds by the master of 
hounds. On the new grounds Lead and Don struck a very 
cold trail and were joined by the pack. Some good trailing 
was done, when Lead turned to the right and trailing about 
half a mile jumped the fox. The pack was then harked to 
join him, and they had a good race for a few minutes, when 
they lost. The pack then turned back and trailed on the 
back track for about a mile. Lead, Cleveland, Truman and 
Trouble left the pack and trailing back in the right direc- 
tion soon jumped the gray for a second time. ey made 
several rounds after him before the pack could be gotten 
back to join in the chase. Some beautiful tacking running 
ensued for about forty minutes, when the fox made a short 
turn back through the crowd, and an uneniered puppy run- 
ning behind met the fox, and after a short sight race in 
plain view of the spectators, ran him inalog. As it was 
nearly dark the dogs were called off to be taken home. On 
the road back, however, they soon struck trail of a red, and 
the paek turning on the back track Music and Dutch went 
to the right and started the fox. 

They ran some time about aquarter of a mile ahead 
of the pack, when the fox made a short turn and the 
pack caught up with the front dogs. The fox made 
a wide cast toward the river, and the pack ran out of hear- 
ing for some time. We then came back by the pen followed 
< Bec pack, running beautifully. After a good race of 
about two hours they made a loss, and some of the hunters 
thinking that they had caught the fox commenced blowing 
horns. This broke up the best day’s sport we had during 
the meet. As it was dark and disagreeable weather the 
hounds were taken home without any effort to again jump 
the fox. The judges awarded first prize in the hunting 
class to Don. He is a large black and tan dog and shows 
good hunting qualities and was justly entitled to the award. 
Lead won first prize for the best trailer and second in the 
hunting class. He is a good-sized black, white and tan 
English dog, well formed, and proved himself the best 
trailer of the meet, constantly taking up difficult losses and 
jumping nearly every fox in the classes in which he com- 
peted. He also showed wonderful endurance and speed, and 
we regret that the time was so short that the endurance 
class could not be tested between the English and native 
bred dogs. Second prize in trailing class was won by Tru- 
man, a medium-sized, well-formed, red ticked dog. He has 
a good nose and isa close trailer, showing lots of hunting 
sense. There were other high class dogs in this stake, but 
our time does not permit description. 

On the third and last day the packs were started. There 
were five packs and thirty-three starters, viz., Wild Goose 
Pack six, J. M. Avent five (one of his dogs not answering in 
time he was allowed to start five), Maj. G. B. Young six, 
Columbus Hunting Club nine, Mr. L. Willis seven. As 
breakfast was late we started at 10:30 A.M. After hunting 
a long time a trail was finally struck at 12M. The dogs 
trailed beautifully for about a mile through the pine hills 
and hurricane. Trailing up a steep hill by the hurricane 
some of the dogs went off on a track that was not a fox, 
which caused a very bad loss of time. After waiting some 
time, Lead came up and worked the trail toa place where 
the fox had jumped some time before. The pack soon joined 
in and some beautiful work was done for some time on the 
fox that was — walking in front of them. Finally 
working him across the road into the hurricane again they 
gotacloserunonhim. Atthetime, the crowd, evidently 
excited by the sight of so many dogs, made such a disturb- 
ance that they caused the pack to make a complete loss. 
The packs were then separated and circled in various direc- 
tions for the fox without any good results. This ended the 
meet, as the owners of the Wild Goose Pack and one of the 
judges were obliged to go home. It was evident to all that 
the race was between the Tennessee dogs, and very justl 
the judges gave first prize to the Wild Goose Pack, secon 
prize being awarded to Mr. J. M. Avent. The bottom class 
was declared off, as there were no opportunities to test en- 
durance sufficiently. The Wild Goose pack are a very nice 
lot of even-sized dogs, and hunt well at a good rate of speed. 
They are not, however, first-class trailers, being a trifle wild. 
Mr. J. M. Avent’s are all close trailers, and show good speed 
and endurance. Maj. G. B. Young has also a very good 
pack of reliable trail dogs. 


NEW ENGLAND FOX HUNTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In aq | a communication in your last edition signed 
‘““Tallyho,’’ I came to the conclusion that his ideas, like most 
of our erroneous ones, are imported. He tells us that shcot- 
ing foxes is unsportsmanlike and even murderous, and 
would hold up to execration all who hunt in this manner. 
Now I have hunted and killed all kinds of animals east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and fail to see that a fox suffers more 
by being shot than any other species of the animal kingdom. 

rom a point of ethics it is obvious that ‘‘Tallyho”’ occupies 
& poor position, as any person who hasever seen a fox killed 
by dogs knows that the pain then endured is infinitely 
owe than when the gun is the instrument of execution. 

his is so well understood that there are instances on 
record where the participants in this sort of amusement 
were prosecuted for cruelty to animals, for even Americans 
can get a surfeit of ““English, you know.”’ 

If ‘“‘Tallyho” thinks the poor, persecuted fox has no chance 
to escape, let him try the sport himself. After he has run 
about for a few hours from hill to hill looking for a chance 
shot, he will, [ think, modify his views on this subject. I 
have frequently returned empty-handed, as have the rest of 
a party of half a dozen good shots, after having hunted a 
whole day where foxes were plenty = to destroy a 
great quantity of poultry. In conclusion let me suggest 
that if = man wishes a good day’s sport, let him bring 
together a few companions, with about the same number of 
slow-running hounds. arm themselves with heavy shotguns 
charged with BB shot, and start for the woods in a double- 
seated democrat-wagon (the ride in which will be appreci- 
ated on their return), and I will warrant that they will not 
be averse to repeating the experiment. ~-R. W 


THE INTER-STATE FOX HUNT. 
[Special Report to Forest and Stream.] 


HE Inter-State Fox Hunt held its first meeting at 
Waverly, Miss., the home of Capt. Wm. Young. 
Waverly, situated on the high ——_ overlooking the 
Tombigbee River, is a delightful old mansion, and has long 
been famous as the home of the Youngs. Capt. ‘‘Billy’’ and 
his brother Maj. ‘‘Val,” were untiring in their efforts to 
make the assembled huntsmen comfortable, and the hearty 
hand shake previous to our early morning departure for 
West Point on Friday testified more thoroughly than words 
can tell to the thorough success of their efforts. The ground 
was nouge and heavily timbered, making close following 
impossible. The foxes had been brought from a distance 
and baited at a pen for some months back; consequently the 
races were not as long as could have been desired, but takin 
everything into consideration the hunt, or rather the fiel 
trial for foxhounds, was an unquestioned success. 

All things must have a beginning, and it is doubtful if 
any test of merit, so entirely novel, has ever resulted in a 
choice of winners so satisfactory to the mass of competitors. 
Nearly one hundred dogs were on the grounds, and a very 
high percentage of them competed in the various stakes. 
The attendance during the entire meeting was most en- 
couraging, and the marked good feeling which prevetne 
from beginning to end proves unquestionably that the fox- 
hound interest is on the boom. A strong club was formed 
under the name of the Inter-State Fox Hunting Club, with 
the following ofticers: President, Col. Robert Gates, Jack- 
son, Tenn.; Vice-President, Maj. G. B. Young, Waverly, 
Miss.; Secretary and Treasurer, Col. Lewis, Paris, Tenn. 
In addition to these there was a vice-president from each 
State represented, Col. Anderson, Clinton, Ala.; Mr. Miers, 
St. Louis, Mo.: Mr. Crump, Louisiana; Mr. Whitlock, Ken- 
tucky; H. B. Duryea, New York; J. M. Avent, Tennessee. 

Let all Northern, Eastern and Western lovers of the fox- 
hound join us and thereis no telling how far we can go 
toward the goal of perfection with our favorite dog. 

We regret extremely that the short time given us to pre- 
pare this report for the next issue of the FOREST AND STREAM 
prevents our giving a more detailed account of the many 
pleasant happenings which crowded fast upon each other 
during our too brief sojourn with those glorious hosts Capt. 
“Billy” and Maj. ‘‘Val.”’ 

On Tuesday, Dec. 18, a start was made at 7:30 A. M. It 
was a blustery disagreeable day with a strong north wind 
blowing, making good work impossible. The judges were 
Messrs. John Davidson, Michigan; Wm. Anderson, Jack- 
son, Tenn.; Wm. Meyers, St. Louis. This race was a test of 
speed, but as the dogs entered in the bottom class had to 
run in every class except those for the aged dogs and pup- 
pies, they also started. There were seven entries in the 
speed class, viz.: Wild Goose Pack’s Calley Gates, Dimple, 
Don. Rambie, Roam, L. Willis’s Buckskin and Leader. In 
the endurance class ten started, viz., U. B. Johnson’s Jack 
and Dutch, Wild Goose Pack’s Don and Roam, Columbus 
Hunting C!ub’s Rye Straw and Robert E. Lee, J. M.Avent’s 
Lead and Music, Maj. G. B. Young’s Walker and Rowdy. 
As Don and Roam were entered both for speed and bottom 
we started with a pack of fifteen. 

About two miles west of the house the pack struck a good 
trail, and going up the road at a rapid pace for about a half 
miie, turned northwest, and gding by the fox pen to the 
main road, made a complete loss. At this time Dutch and 
Lead, who had struck another trail, started a gray fox and 
ran him off north toward the river, out of hearing. The 
pack, after a few minutes’ loss, turned back toward the pen, 
and doing some good trailing, jumped a large red fox that 
ran out in plain view of the spectators. They packed well 
for a short time, but soon made another loss. Lead, Don 
and Dimple, making a wide cast, caught the trail again and 
ran the fox to earth before the rest of the pack caught up. 
Time from jump to finish, 30m. About this time Dutch and 
Lead were heard coming back from the north with their 
gray fox, and the — was harked away to them. They 
packed and ran well for about 15m., when they again made 
a bad loss. After hunting around for some time they did 
some good trailing and jumped him for thesecond time, only 
to be finally and effectually evaded by the wily reynard. 

A wide circle was then made in search of another track 
and the pack finally brought back to a place where some of 
the spectators had seen ared fox cross about three hours 
before. The dogssoon struck the trail. Lead and Don car- 
ried the trail with accuracy and precision for a full half 
mile, clearly out-working the rest of sa oe to a point on 
the ridge, where Lead jumped the fox. The pack was soon 
harked to him, doing some beautiful running and packing 
well for about 35m., when reynard decided that discretion 
was the better part of valor and went to ground in the same 
hole that the first fox took. Calley Gates was leading the 
pack for the last round. 

This ended the day’s sport, and in a few moments the 
large array of attendant sportsmen, including many ladies, 
wended their way back to hospitable Waverly. The judges 
very justly awarded to Calley Gates the first prize for speed, 
the second prize going to Dimple. The winner is a beauti- 
ful black, white and tan bitch, and shows at times a great 
turn of speed. She is, however, too wild a runner, making 
at times some very bad losses. Dimple is a bitch of much 
the same character, but somewhat slower. Quite a number 
of other high-class dogs showed well during the day, includ- 
ing Don, Lad, Buckskin and Dutch. 

Yednesday was set apart for the aged dog (over nine 
years) and puppy (under twenty months) classes. In the 
ed dogs seven started, viz., Wild Goose Pack’s Fleet and 
ester, Columbus Hunting Club’s Drummer, Jesse James 
and Rover, Maj. G. B. Young’s Monk and Frolic. The 
uppy class had five entries, viz., W. B. Johnson’s Sam and 
oe, Columbus Hunting Club’s Rose II., L. Willis’s Lou 
and Dora. The weather was cold and clear and much more 
favorable than the preceding day. The attendance was 
large, and a start was made at 8 A. M. Two miles from the 
start a strike was made, and some nice trailing was done for 
a short time, when the hounds got scattered. Two hounds 
were heard about a mile away near the river, one of which 
Col. Lewis claimed as old Fleet, and the whole crowd 
harked the dogs away and went like wild men to join 
them. When we neared them it was found that two out- 
side dogs had trailed a deer from across theriver. Thedogs 
were then carried back toward the pen to see if they would 
start again on the trail they had lost. On the way they 
struck another trail, supposed at first to be of a fox, 
and did some very good trailing down to the hurricane. 
From the way the hounds worked it soon became evident 
that they were on a wildcat, and the master of hounds or- 
dered the dogs to be blown off to try for another fox. After cir- 
cling around for some time through the pine hills they struck 
the trail of a gray fox, which they soon jumped and lost. 
While at lossan unentered dog named Brooks jumped a deer 
and was joined by the rest of the pack. After a good race 
of about an hour and a half the dogs went out of hearing 
toward the river. This was a very exciting race, as the deer 
was frequently seen by the attendant sportsmen as he dodged 
through the woods and across the different roads which 
intersect the woods at this point. When the dogs went out 
of hearing the master of hounds ordered the hunt off for the 
morning and we proceeded to Waverly for dinner. As most 
of the work done consisted of trailing the cat and running 
the deer the judges could not come to a satisfactory decision, 
and ordered the old dogs and, poppies out to run next day 
with the packs. Subsequently the judges awarded first and | unsuited for cross country riding after hounds, and even if 
second in the aged dog: class respectively to Fleet. owned by it were not, the sport requires a longer purse than many of 
Wild Goose Pack, and Drummer, belonging to Columbus us are afflicted with; while nearly any one can stand-the ex- 





























































































































Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am not a fox hunter, therefore the note on the ethics of 
fox hunting, which you printed in a recent issue, is not much 
of my affair. I merely rise to saythat I have met a few 
New England fox hunters, and, in my opinion, they are 
sportsmen. Should ever our Southern friend be fortunate 
enough to fall into their hands, I think he will agree with 
me. And before dropping down on them quite so hard-he 
should have remembered that the ground in that country is 
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pense of the style he condemns. I have learned that when 
any form of ta has a firm foothold in a large area of 
country it is well to have a thorough knowledge of the. ing 
and outs of the whole subject, and then to think several 
times before ening a sweeping denunciation of it. 

In the matter of differences of opinion on any subject, I 
think the philosophy attributed to a certain semi-civilized 
Melicete Indian, who lives not far from here, will bear close 
study and application. A certain religious denomination 
was divided on, and of course quarreling about, a certain 
point of doctrine. The sachem wondered greatly thereat, 
as “it was agin sense.’’ He then proceeded to formulate his 
views in the following language: ‘You use worms for bait 
and ketch um cbub, me use chub for bait and ketch um 
eel—that’s all tt You tell me what good fish chub is; 
me tell you what bully fish eelis. You make me believe you 
—all right; me make you believe me—all right. But ’spose 
we throw down our lines and go to fightin’; neither one git 
anything. Then you try to show me chub is good by cram- 
min’ one down Injun’s throat, then’’—and the sagamore 
frowned—“‘then you must "spect me to poke eel into you.” 
So, likely enough, ‘‘Tallyho’”’ will catch it; and every one 
will hold about thesame opinions and as many foxes will be 
killed as if never a line had been written on the subject. 

L, I. FLOWER. 

NEw Brunswick, Christmas Day. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Dec. 20 ‘‘Awahsoose”’ takes me to task for 
my “contemptuous comments” on New England fox hunt- 
ing, and attempts to defend the so-called sport. I beg 
to say that my knowledge of New England fox hunting 
has been gained by personal observation during a long resi- 
dence in Massachusetts, where I had frequent opportunities 
to take a hand in the sport (?). Fox and hare hunting, as 
conducted throughout the Southern and Western States, is 
a time-honored sport, and allowed to be the perfection of 
hunting. Tallyho and such as he who follows fast and kill- 
ing hounds on horseback, and undergo the fatigues of the 
chase, cannot appreciate the ‘“‘woodcraft’’ nor the “‘sports- 
manship”’ display of the-man-with-the-gun skulking behind- 
the convenient fence or brushheap, where he lies in ambush 
for the luckless fox. ‘‘Awahsoose’’ is not likely to abandon 
his ‘‘favorite pastime,’’ which involves neither expense nor 
dangers, and above all secures the coveted fox skin in a 
salable condition. The slaughter of foxes will go on just 
the same, the fox shooter will dignify his butchery by the 
name of sport, and continue to glory in his exploits despite 
the indignant protest of TALLYHO. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Dec. 26. 


THE IRISH WATER SPANIEL STANDARD. 


CALE of points for judging adopted by the English 
Spaniel Club, Dec. 3: 


POSITIVE POINTS. NEGATIVE POINTS. 





Head and jaw.. 0 | Cording, or tags of dead or) gy 
MMOH... ccsceses 5 matted hair................ c” 
Topknot......... 5 Moustache or poodle hair on 10 
EM hob cinns bos ecensesareee 0 REE osc. Scala We cr eay.eos ehaead 
NEE So oceans te-ceagieces teneae 7 Lank, open cr woolly coat. ..10 
Oe errr ert ee 7 A natural sandy, light coat...15 
RUMER occas uss monmewuces 5 Furnishing of tail more 
MUN is caste base's o40e se 5 than half-way down to> 5 
oe oak cet ences apcemexbaes 5 |RSS aeRe a e areree - 
MEE oc sciences ccuaicer saree 10 | Setter feathering on legs...... 15 
MOU ic cs oasis saccades wocssep cot 15 | White patch on chest......... 15 
General appearance......... 15 — 

— TUMAI  ca oe ca ose co eta Coteus 90 

UME oo scpickceasaadvecs 100 
DISQU ALIFICATIONS. 


Tota] absence of topknot. 
A fully feathered tail. 
Any white patch on any part of dog, except asmall one on chest 


or toe. 
DESCRIPTIVE PARTICULARS. 


Head.—Capacious skull, rather raised in dome and fairly 
wide, showing large brain capacity. The dome ge 
higher than it really is, from its being surmounted by the 
crest or topknot, which should grow down to a point be- 
tween the eyes, leaving the temple smooth. 

Eyes.—Highly intelligent, amber-colored. Dark is gener- 
ally preferred. 

Nose.—Dark liver-colored, rather large and well developed. 

Ears.—Set on rather low. In a full-sized specimen the 
leather should be not less than 18in. and with feather 
about 24in. The feather on the ear should be long, abund- 
ant and wavy. 

Neck.—Should be “‘pointer-like,”’ i. ¢., muscular, slightly 
arched and not too long. It should be strongly set on the 
shoulders. 

Body (including size and symmetry).—Height at shoul- 
der from 20 to 24in., according to sex and strain; body, fair- 
sized, round, barrel-shaped, well ribbed up. When wet 
would resemble in contour that of a sporting-looki:g poin- 


ter. 

Shoulders and chest.—Chest deep, and not too narrow. 
— strong, rather sloping and well covered with hard 
muscle. 

Back and loin.—Back strong. loins trifle arched and pow- 
erful, so as to fit them for the heavy work of beating through 
sedgy muddy sides of rivers. 

indquarters.—Round and muscular, and slightly droop- 
ing twoard the set-on of the stern. 

Stern.—A “whip tail,” thick at base and tapering to a 
“sting.’? The hair on it should be short, straight and close- 
lying, except for a few inches from its root, where it grad- 
ually merges into the body coat in some short curls. 

Feet and legs.—Forelegs straight, well boned. They should 
be well furnished with wavy hair all round and down to the 
feet, which should be large and round. Hindlegs stifle long. 
Hock set low; they should be well furnished except from the 
hock down the front. ; 

Coat.—Neither woolly nor lank, but should consist of 
short crisp curls right up to the stern. Topknot should 
fall well over the eyes. It and furnishing of ears should 
be abundant and 1. 

Color.—Dark rich liver or puce (to be judged by its 
original color). A sandy light coat is a defect. Total ab- 
sence of white desirable, any except a little on chest or a 
toe, should disqualify. 

General appearance.—That of a strong, compact, dash- 
ing-looking dog, with a quaint and very intelligent aspect 
(the light rim round the eye, objected to by some, frequently 
adds much to their intelligent, knowing expression). The 
should not be leggy, as power and endurance are requi 
of them in their work. Noisy and joyous when out for a 
spree, but mute on game. 

oe are indebted to Dr. J. F. W. Ross, of Toronto, Ont., 
who was present at the meeting of the Spaniel Club at 
Birmingham, Eng., Dec, 3, for a copy of the standard. ] 


DOG TALK. 


‘oc premium list of the coming Pisteovee? dog show 
has never a word to say about the A. K. C. Evidently 
the managers are ‘“‘disgruntled’’ from some cause and inten 
running affairs to suit themselves. Whether exhibitors 
will support them or not remains to be seen. Time was 
when the Pittsburgh show was in the front rank, but lately, 
through bad management there has been a serious falling 
off in its popularity, and it behooves the society to bestir 
itself and make strenuous efforts to regain its lost prestige. 
It appears to us that a step not in this direction has been 
taken in the substitution of a miscellaneous lot of merchan- 
dise in lieu of cash in the prize list. It is bad enough when 
giving special prizes to saddle innocent exhibitors with 
cook stoves, cigars, muffs, casters,. umbrellas, pictures, 
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overcoats, revolvers, pipes, etc., but when these 
ee are made to do duty in the regular classes we fear 
that the cash saved will not recompense the society for the 
loss of patronage that may nen. ensue. Since 
writing the above we have this note: ‘PITTSBURGH, Pa., 
Dec. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: At a meeting of our 
society, held Dec. 30, it was resolved we resign from the 
American Kennel Club.—C. B. ELBEN, Sec’y. 


SPANIEL PRIZES AT PITTSBURGH.—New York, Dec. 
31,—Editor Forest and Stream: In looking over the prem- 
jum list of the Pittsburgh show I find that the spaniels are 
very badly treated, and I consider the classification to be a 
direct insult to spaniel exhibitors. There are no champion 
classes, and the prizes in the open classes are $5 and a pew- 
ter medal! The “Dandy” Dinmont and Irish terriers get 
the same, while in all of the other classes the first prize is 
at least $10. Even the black and tan terriers—usually one 
of the smallest classes—get twice as much as the speaies. 
Why this is I do not know, but Ido know that I shall not 
show my pets at Pittsburgh.—EXHIBITOR. 


KENNEL NOTES. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 
(ee Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Dinah. By Oakview Kennels, Philadelphia. Pa., for white, black 
and tan beagle bitch, whelped Nov. 5, 1888, by Tony Weller (Kino 
—Fly) out of Merrybell (Victor—Veta). 

Tristram. By Onota Kennels, Pittsfield, Mass., for red Irish 
setter dog, whelped March 12, 1888, by champion Tim (champion 
Biz—champion Hazel) out of champion Yoube (champion Elcho— 
champion Kose). 2 

Snow Dick. By F. F. Dole, New Haven, Conn., for white bull- 
terrier dog, whelped June 16, 1888, by Tony (champion Count— 
White Violet) out of Lady Tarquin (champion Tarquin—l.uce). 

Dorothy. By F. F. Dole, New Haven, Conn., for white bull-ter- 
rier bitch, whelped June 29, 1888, by champion Jubilee (Bendigo— 
Queen) out of Modjeska (Dutch, Jr.—Young Venom). 


NAMES CHANGED. 


New_Haven General to Buffalo General. By A. W. Smith, Bui- 
falo, N. Y.,for black and tan terrier dog, whelped Nov. 27, 1887. 
by Halifax General out of Lady Lottie. 


BRED. 
(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Chippy—Racket, Jr. C. H. Starks’s (Chatham, N. Y.) beagle 
bitch ippy (Elmore’s Bob—Jenny) to his Racket, Jr. (Cam- 
eron’s Racket—Krueger’s Nellie II.), Nov, 19. 

Heien—Pat. C. H.Starks’s (Chatham, N. Y.) beagle bitch Helen 
Camaren's Racket—Krueger’s Nellie II.) to J. Whitbeck’s Pat, 
Nov. 17. 

Lady Beatrice—Alonw. E. H. Moore’s (Melrose, Mas.) mastiff 
bitch aor Beatrice (Ilford Caution—Brenda II.) to his Alonzo 
(Orlando—Lady Canute), Dec. 11. 

Brenda Secunda—Alonzo. E. H. Moore’s (Melrose, Mass.) mas- 
tiff bitch Brenda Secunda to his Alonzo, Nov. 20. ' 

Countess—Minting. E. H. Moore’s (Melrose, Mass.) mastiff bitch 
Countess (Turk—Nell) to his Minting, Dec. 25. } 
§tPrincess—liford Caution. E.H. Moore’s (Melrose, Mass.) mastiff 
bitch Princess (ilford Cromwell—Brenda II.) to his Ilford Caution 
(Crown Prince—llford Claudia), Dec. 25. 

Bernie V.—Ben Lomond. E. H. Moore’s (Melrose, Mass.) St. 
Bernard bitch Bernie V. to his Ben Lomond, Dee. 25, 

Madam—Ben Lomond. Buckminster Kennels’ (Framingham, 
Mass.) St. Bernard bitch Madam (Merchant Prince—Nup) to E. H. 
Moore’s Ben Lomond, Dec. 13. | : 

Flora—Ben Lomond. lL. Daniels’s (New York) St. Bernard bitch 
champion Flora to E. H. Moore’s Ben Lomond, Dec. 10. 

Meg Elcho—Patsy. E. N. Foote’s (Northampton, Mass.) Irish set- 
ter bitch Meg Elcho (A.K.R. 6493) to E. O. Damon’s imported 
Patsy, Dec. 25. , E 

Duchess—Sensation. J. H. Davidson’s (Millbrook, N. Y.) bull- 
terrier bitch Duchess (champion Count—White Violet) to F. F. 
Dole’s Sensation (Bulrush—F ancy II.), Nov. 29. 

Royal Rose—Sensation. F. F. Dole’s (New Haven. Conn.) bull- 
terrier bitch Royal Rose (Randolph—Nell) to his Sensation (Bul- 
rush—Fancy II.), Nov. 12. 

My Queen—Sensation. F. F. Dole’s (New Haven, Conn.) bull- 
terrier bitch My Queen (champion Grand Duke—champion Mag- 
gie Mav) to his Sensation (Bulrush—Fancy II.), Nov, 28. 

Lili—Roy. Chas. N. Symonds’s (Salem, Mass.) Yorkshire terrier 
bitch Lill (Tom’s Royal—Hamilton’s Fillis) to his Roy (Banks's 


Royal— ), Dec. 20. 
” WHELPS. 
ce Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Muckamuck. J.L. Lincoln, Jr.’s (Chicago. I11.) collie bitch Muck- 
amuck (Laddie—Jennie Deans), Dec. 11, nine (seven degs), by W. 
A. Daniel’s Ben Hur (Olifton Rero~ Mates Wildfire). ; 

Queen of Scots. J. L. Lincoln, Jr.’s (Chicago, Ml.) collie bitch 
Queen of Scots (Clifton Hero—Picture), Dec. 3, nine (seven dogs), 
by Gibson & McEwen’s Guelph (Gilderoy—Jess). natal t 

Golden Spark. J. L. Lincoln, Jr.’s (Chicago, Il.) collie biteh 
Golden Spark (Clifton Hero—Sparkie), Dec. 11, seven (six dogs), 
by M. en Scotiila (champion Dublin Scot—champion 
Flurry I1.). 

Blackberry Girl. J. L. Lincoln, Jr.’s (Chicago, Nl.) collie bitch 
Blackbeiry Girl (champion Rutland—Strawberry Girl), Aug. 20, 
four (two dogs), by J..A. Long’s Clifton Hero (Trevor—Gazell: ). 

Nydia. Hamilton & Shugush’s (Council Bluffs, Ia.) mastiff bitch 
Nydia (Clement—Ashmont Queen), Dec. 19, nine (four dogs), by 
= Geo. B. Ayres’s Edwy (champion Orlando—Countess of Wood- 
ands). 

Bernie V1. E. H. Moor’s (Melrose, Mass.) St. Bernard bitch 
Bernie VI. (Lion—Bernie V.), Dec. 7, fifteen (eight dogs), by his 
Ben Lomond (champion Barry—Thetis). ; : 

Leigh Doane III, Oakview Kennels’ (Philadelphia, Pa.) Irish 
setter bitch Leigh Doane III. (champion Bruce—Leigh Doane II.), 
Dec. 19, —e (two dogs) by C. T. Thompson’s Desmond II. (Frisco 
—Grouse IT.). 

Lady Belmont. Reynard Kennels’ (Lancaster, Pa.) fox-terrier 
bitch Lady Belmont (Earl Leycester—Coquette), Dec. 21, three 
(two dogs), by J. R. Trissler’s Star (Resolute—Coguette). _ 

Floss. C. N. Symonds’s (Salem, Mass.) Yorkshire terrier bitch 
Floss (Dreadnaught II.—Maggie), Dec. 7, two (one dog), by P. H. 
Coombs’ Bradford Harry (Crawshaw’s Bruce—Beale’s Lady). yf 

Polly. Chas. N. Symonds’s (Salem, Mass.) Yorkshire terrier 
bitch Porly (Sir Star—Minnie); Oct. 1, three (two dogs), by his Roy 
(Banks’s Royal— 








SALES, 


8" Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 

Ouray. Brindle mastiff dog, whelped Aug. 27, 1888, by Ilford 
Caution out of Princess, by E. . Moore, Melrose, Mass., to J. H. 
Rhue, Peru, Ind. ee 

Baron. Fawn mastiff dog, weaned Aug. 15, 1888, by Mintin: 
out of Duchess, by E. H. Moore, Melrose, Mass., to Richard T. 
Francke, Havana, Cuba. 

Count. Fawn mastiff dog, whelped Sept. 1, 1888, by Hamlet out 
of Belva, by E. H. Moore, Melrose, Mass., to Richard T. Francke, 
Havana, Cuba. 

Count. Orange and white St. Bernard dog,whelped Sept. 8, 1887, 
by Apollo out of Miranda, by E. H. Moore, Melrose, Mass., to Geo. 
W. Patterson, Lake View. Mass. p 

Chequasset Maud. Orange brindle, white markings, St. Bernard 
bitch, whelped Oct. 12, 1888, by imported Beauchamp out of Lady 
Henley, by Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to George Q. 
Dow, North Epping, N. H. 

Scotch Bonivard—Madam_ Whelps. Tawny avd white St. Ber- 
nards, whelped Sept. 9, 1888, by E. C. Johnson, Framingham, 
Mass., a dog to B. W. Taylor. New Orleans, La.. and a bitch each 
to L. W. Franklin, Natick, Mass.,C. W. Shaw, Brookline, Mass., 
A. E. Lincoln and E. C. Barrett, Boston, Mass. 

New Haven General. Black and tan terrier dog, whelped Nov. 
27, 1888, by Halifax General out of Lady Lottie, py Frank F. Dole. 
New Haven, Conn., to A. W. Smith, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

Sensation. White bull-terrier dog, age not given, by Bulrush 
out of a IL., by F. F. Dole, New Haven, Conn., to F. Norton 
Goddard, New York. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
= No Notice Taken ot Anonymous Correspondents. 


W. F. M., Kent’s Hill, Me.—A cocker spanie]. He has small 
blotches or pimples in many places upon his body and upon his 
€gs; there is a peculiar odor to the matter which disc. : 
8cabs have formed in many places. What isit? Is it contagious 
to dog, or to man? Can it be cured? Ans.—It is one form of 
Mange or eczema, a skin disease. You had better keep the dog 
by himself. Keep the bowels open by teaspoonful dozes of syrup 
of buckthorn or two compound cat ic pills hidden in a mor- 
sel of meat. Give 5 grains of quinine each morning in pili form 
ps apply to affected parts night and morning an ointment made 
of equal parts of zinc oxide and diachylon ointments. 









FOREST AND STREAM. 


Hifle and Yrap Shooting, 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


CIVILIAN SOLDIERS’ MARKSMANSHIP. 


WHEN a dozen or more years ago attention was called to the 
deficiency which existed in the National Guard in the mat- 
ter of shooting ability and the National Rifle Association was 
started to remedy the evil, there was fora timea t deal of 
misdirected effort in zetting started a smooth-working, practica- 
ble scheme of rifle drill. The regiments went down and turned a 
day on the range into a grand junket. This was the first effort. 
Then came rules and methods, and about all they succeeded in 
showing was the utter want of skill on the of the majorit 
of the men. Those who got into condition to shoot accurately an 
well soon discovered that their skill was far in advance of the 
weapon in their hands. but for all that the bulk of the men then 
and now are not by along distance up to the merit of the State 
arm. It was aot until n. Robbins took control of this im- 
portant depart ment of the State ad work that a system was 
put forth which could be readily qracp , and by which a scale of 
— could be established as tween one organization and 
another. 

It is a very simple plan. Each season stands by itself. The 
men and officers are divided into classes. Those who doa’t 4 
near the range for practice are placed in the third class. Of 
course at the opening of the shooting season, running during the 
six months ending by the 10th of November, a man who goes to 
the range and shoots, even if he fails to score anything or makes 
such a poor score that it is really nothing more than a fluke, is 
enrolled in the second class in the annual returns. A man who 
manages in 5 shots at 200yds. to make a score of 25 in the possible 
50 upon the Creedmoor target, is regarded as a first class man on 
the returns. A marksman goes further and gets a decoration for 
making a total of 25 or more in the possible 50 at 200yds. standing 
and at 500yds. in a prone position, 5 shots being fired at each dis- 
tance. There is another class of sharpshooters for such as get up 
to 42 in the possible 50 at these two last-named distances. The 
sharpshooters are few in number, and in the First Brigade, in- 
cluding all the infantry in New York city, number 83 during the 
past year, and of these 49 are in the Seventh Regiment. In 1887 
there were 92 men reaching this high point of merit. 

In the following tables are given the record made by the soldiers 
of the New York city brigade during the six years of the present 
régime. There are eight regiments in the brigade, and they pos- 
sess re degrees of excellence. In the first column is given 
the strength of the organization at the annual muster, showing 
that the metropolis now has a total of over fifty-two hundred 
men in her home guard. The next column gives the number of 
men who found it possible or convenient to go tothe range; about 
60 per cent. go down, and in this c-lumn the season just passed 
does not appear good in comparison with previous years. The 
absent column are those who did not practice. They are the 
“dead wood” which gets into all organizations. Possibly there 
are good marksmen among _ them, probably there are not. The 
Seventh this year has reached the proud distinction of having 
every one of her members report at the range for practice at some 
date during the season, and so avoid the demerit of absenteeism. 
The interesting part of the table comesin the fourth column. 
This shows how many men there were who, firing at 200yds. and 
again at 500yds., managed to make at least 50 per cent. of a per- 
fect score. Take the series of vears right through and it will be 
seen that the pereentage of marksmen to the number practicing 
has greatly increased. In 1883 it was only 1,167 out of 2,229, or less 
than 40 per cent., while in 1887 it had risen to 1,887 in 3,152, or 
nearly 60 per cent. 








1883, 
Regt. Mustered. Practicing. Absent. Marksmen. 

883 7 5 694 

221 185 43 

361 255 63 

289 209 49 

212 164 7 

370 198 106 

366 5] 

267 229 35 

292 1646 1167 
188k. 

787 173 583 

199 198 it 

325 246 2 

2 246 23 

213 255 1 

297 252 7 

392 302 av 

2 216 58 

2688 1899 1028 
1885, 

863 118 628 

179 216 29 

406 194 96 

233 17 19 

358 227 137 

405 184 7 

316 473 92 

335 181 56 

8125 1808 1174 
1886. 

123 640 

149 201 41 

213 219 107 

218 734 31 

448 178 159 

311 280 
205 651 69 
277 259 aT 





4 2288 1205 
1887, 

97 87 864 

185 228 92 

272 267 124 

296 225 106 

404 25 197 

331 241 150 

422 466 245 

255 291 99 

8152 2007 1887 
1888. 

1029 0 919 
206 207 61 
323 290 143 
191 267 31 
392 224 140 
318 260 141 
258 672 110 
294 244 96 

3019 2266 1646 





In looking at those figures it should be borne in mind under 
what condition they are made. The men go down on days fixed 
on long in advance: they take the weather as they find it, and 
cannot pick a day when everything assists in enabling them to 
roil up a good score. . 

This practice is but one part of the powder burning which the 
soldier is invited to do. He is put through a brief exercise in 
volley firing and in skirmish work. In these tests the officers do 
not participate as they do in the individual shooting already 
given. In vollev and skirmish work the officers take their proper 

laces as directing powers in the work of the company. In volley 
fring the vo ° -commissioned officers are drawn up facing a broad 
target at 100yds. This target is 6ft. high and has a broad black band 
2ft. wide horizontally across the middle counting 5. One foot on 
either side is another division mark. leaving two areas Ift., each 
counting 4. The remainder of the target being a band Ift. wide 
along the upper and lower edges, counting2. Atthe word of com- 
csene the company fires a round and repeats this five times 
making a possible 25 for each manin the ranks. Out of the 3,019 
who went down to the range during the past year, 2,040 took part 
as shooters in the volley firing. This would make a total possible 
score of 51,000 and out of this the score actually made was 31 

The skirmish firing is a test of distance udpite and is a close 
simulation of actual practice in the field. in this the regular 
second class Creedmoor target with its 2ft. bullseye is used. The 
men are drawn up at about X25yds. from the target, go forward at 
the word of eommand, halt and fire ati r distance down 
the range as far as the 100yds. point and back again to the start- 


488 










ing point. The sound of the bugle is used as a signal when to 
halt and fire,and each man is su to use 5 rounds in his 
march back and forth. There were out of the 3.0'9 who shot 
in this drillthis year. and out of the possible 50,875 grand total 
score, the record was 18,424. This shows that at the more difficult 
test of estimating distances and covering them the men did very 
we ~~, oe! snap shots were able to score about 36 per cent of a 
possible 50, 

All the figures are for the men of the New York City Brigade. 
They are under special disadvantage in that a trip to moor 
isa matter of some considerable a and much more diffi- 
culty. It is a day's work to getinan hour or twoof practice. The 
out-of-town commands have a much better chance for gaining 
efficiency. The New York city guardsman is generally a work- 
ingman or a clerk who finds it difficult to get off. The country 
guardsman is more the master ef his'own time, and the range 
may be so near his place of residence that a trip to the butts may 
be only a matter of a few moments’ time and no expense. The 

res show what one body of willing workers have done and 
what the laggards in the organization have left undone. On the 
whole they are enco' ing, and if a general in the field hada 
force anywhere near as effective when in actual conflict, he might, 
number for number, safely defy any body now under arms, 


























WILMINGTON, Del., Dec. 5.—To-day was a Christmas long to 
be remembered at Healdmoor Rifle Range. The day was a 
perfect one for the enjoyment of out-door sports and favorable 
tor good shooting. There was not only a general turn-out of 
active riflemen, but the large crowds of visitors testified the 
growth of this delightful pastime in popular favor. The good 
order which characterizes the management of these matches not 
only attracts good citizens as active competitors, but invites a 
quiet, orderly class of visitore, The Quarterly Continuous match 
ended, and it represents not ome an improvement, but far the 
best shooting ever done by the Wilm‘ngton Rifle Club. The ecores 
are as follows, standard American target, at 20)yds. off-hand: 

Bullseye and Continuous Match. 
J F McCafferty 9679 810 61010 8—88 














































C Heine], Sr... 6610 7 510 7 T—T%% 
J KF Newman.. 874105747 56 
Pp ee a, ee 455765 7 710-6 
Bull’s-eye and Record Practice Match. 
ae ep I Sa oof cases desdnccecee 59718757 HT 
8S J Newman....... 5799958 8% 
J J Mountjoy ... 2 ‘ 749869 8 7—69 
MID ule sacarnenecdwn cid xia 5758778 &68 
NI ance env cddosaindnncun tte: 6987745 4-587 
Se Oe CD ic é wiwinidcucucdetas dee 474659 5 6—5t 
By Oe OTs dic c esindkcekccuceneds qed 673738 6 6 6-51 
RE MII sia s cos ceecduak sdscdevatcees 646459 5 3S 
*Made a 40n wrong target. 
All-Comers’ Reéntry Match, First Class, Two Best Scores to Win 
J F McCafferty........... 810 8 9 8-4 10 7 710 9 
BS OWMOR. «.- ..c0cdee 99 6 8 10-42 810 8 10 10—41—83 
(i) 0 7 8 9 9 7-40 8 9 8 7 7—s-—79 
SF F MOGRIOF «2.5. cccccccs 101010 8 4~—42 7 8 6 5 10—36—78 
3 i ea 48 7 910—38 979 7 7-387 
Oe SS. ee 7 51010 7—39 996 5 53473 
Reéntry Match, Second Class, for all Records Below 80. 
J E Newman.......... 10 96 810 —-4 78 88 6 —37—80 
J Scott ...... TE 5 910 -389 610 7 8 7 —38~I7 
J J Mountjoy . -8106 8 9 -4t 548786 —Bte-75 
J W Geyez, mi -9 7 8 4 742-387 10 7 6 4 54+2-37-% 
M A Jones... -~-7 5879 -—8l 68546 —2 
H Simpson............ 55974 -3 7643 5 —25—55 
Quarterly Continous Match, Be-t Five Scores to win. 
BP POU OOG «ives ccuducnxeacas 1089710 7 9 8 9 6—88 
9679 810 71010 888 
10 710 8 810 6 9 6 J-€l 
98910 5 7 € 9 8 10-81 
7867898 9 8 &T8—sH6 
We ION 5. acccecncecenaues 999 § 310 810 9 10—8 
108 9 8107947 88 
998 5 810 710 5 980 
5 7 8101010 5 9 8 %79 
310 81010 8 7 7 8 8—79—403 
PS ctieressndeehanitanes 6 910 7 610 9 9 7 S~82 
7899769 7 710—79 
6898 6910 6 7 —I7 
8 410 9 6745 9 8 10—% 
8 36510 8 8 5 5 973-387 
C Heinel, Sr..... ‘ ..10 9 6 619 91010 5 681 
5 69 6 8 91010 6 9-7 
99510 610 7 5 7 7—% 
9778 6 8 610 3 72 
5 710 5 67 6 8 9 T—i0—376 
P32 2 | rrr -8 8979 4610 7 7% 
756759910 7 + 
76610 6 9 7 610 7-74 
649678 6 810 973 
wée%t%té7%7 6 T 9-72~s68 
GUID Sticcas 26 dedcnenats 9798 8 7 410 8 7-7? 
669788 7 8 6 671 
786776777 HT1 
987796666 5 
58 86710 455 
i We oe sss ee 10 8 8 7 5 5 5 610 10—74 
65967 6910 6 872 
5 5 810 710 8 3 6 7-69 
98797678 4 
687410574 7 5-63-35 
At 160yds.—Beginners’ Re-entry Match, two Best Scores to Win. 
ee i ictcs«csvcnnadente 865 8 93 7 610 5 7—35—71 
De ini e ccs ccacesis 5 5 9 7 10-36 8 8 7 6 585-71 
W C Thompson.......... .6 9 610 536 10 6 1 9 7-—33—CO 
I ya. dace xgudediy dean cdidudieledadesae ae 6599 5-3 
GS do Me Ain coh equated ‘eRiaeeas: Wa tedeuads 5673 82 
Ce IE ices cass wes anne Cuauxanadcguade wench te 3275 32 







BOSTON, Dec. 25.—A large number of shooters visited the range 
at Walnut Hill on Christmas day, and kept up a continuous crack 
of the rifle. All of the matches were well patronized, and many 

scores made. The weather conditions were all that could be 
asked, a light wind blowing mest of the day. Following are the 
best scores at 200yds.: 




































Di OO si 5 casa datewringesvienesias 10 9 12 12 12 12 10 12 12 12-113 
a eas ey 1212 9 912 12 11 12 10 11—110 
Py og ee ene 121111101211 9 10 11 11—108 
a ccsvcececwuse ease ..-. 91212 1111 101010 9 12-106 
AG Horne . 9101110 10 121011 9 11-106 
A Rallard. - 911101211 8 91010 1l—Wwi 
J R French .9 911122 9101110 9 10—100 
F O Martin llll 910 91010 9 9 9-9 
C Towne..... 119999 YIN few 
SE GI a edna se veddivncsanagtadedahe 9881098999 8&7 
All-Comers’ Match. 
Se ean estaud acccgunegael 6775 791010 6 8% 
Ra iliis dd dans, aac uauwacaeuadiaa 971010 6 5 6 6 7 T-—% 
NSS coducidsingssSbevcwadlamaded 5 5910 9 5710 5 
Sr i 45 cicgcs <odducueeseunsend 466478 679 7 
Miia < si cusvccicce oop eeee 66857456 5 5S 
RN ini deen 2d coadaotdcdicnaniaais 461057565 7 38 
Victory Medal Match. 
© Ria ce vdikccciswcesosdea is 810 5 710 810 610 7-81 
Ge ois vee is anlesceshowes teed 7 877798 8 8 
el IN oa haa niceiancannunwedesiaen ed 887105897 8 5-% 
Wr ao i ccie ksccdvincencucah 9878555 610 871 
Military Match. 
J E Darmody....... 445444445442 WS Pepperell..... 254442544337 
Fs 0d 6 cas cased vt), a 0444343544—35 
AE Tenny......... Fi 40 
Pistol Match, 50Yds. 
Ei NS iw '<  vdtdindacccasade ce 101010 8 7101016 8 8—91 
AS ...- 8 8 710 71010 8 9 885 
Cc al) 6 7 810 8 8 T 9 10—8 
50-Shot Revolver Match. 
W C Johnston, Jr.............. 10778 8 9 710 9 5-8 
8 969 8 8 9 810 10—8 
810 7 61010 9 6 7 7-80 
10779 910 9 7 810-36 
998979 710 7 7-843 
eS eae 10 9 8 8 9 710 7 10 10—88 







SNOW FORTS.—A Norwegian officer reports that he has found 
tightly packed snow to be proof against musketry at an ordinary 
range even when less than a yard thick, and he asserts that snow 
can also resist field artillery. Norway, in that case, can rely on 
having a good supply of defensive material for parapets in case 
of operations being undertaken against her in the d of winter. 
The use of snow for stopping rifle balls has been common on the 
ranges here for some time. It is employed instead of sawdust to 
catch bullets at short range when studying the effect of rifling, 
etc. 

THE NEW WIMBLEDON.—Brookwood, near Woking, has 
been fixed upon as the-new location for the British National Rifle 
Association shoots. 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mass.,.Dec. 25.—The Rod and Gun Club. shoot 
at Lake Lookout Range to-day was a great success. There was a 
i attendance and the shooting house was filled with riflemen 
and spectators. The day was perfect for the sport, and asa re- 
sult the scores were good. The record match was t shot, and 
then came the prize matches. Wilson won the first class and 
Hitchcock the second class. Those using military rifles weregiven 


a bandicap of 7 points, which proved to be a little strong. The 
third class did not fill. The scores are as follows: 
Rest Match. 
son dkacind sde.ine 05>  sebar wee 68 6 7 810 8 9 8 8-78 
ae ties a 6 wee mer en ek 8 5 5 810 7 6 7 510-71 
no ans sont ome alennecnvee 746968 75 8 7-87 
no. spp e nse kace married 6448 510 9 5 5 8H 
SR eras moss cecsusesbas Ms oten 8 68 2 4610 7 6 4-61 
REE hoy. <5. catenins ckabn recor ae make 52695698 7 41 
IIE cos . ose noon 1 neecennn ace cates 86353 75 8 4 9-58 
First Class, 15 shots. 
IN aos ox necks open 127+7—184 Talbott................ 117+7--124 
Se Fe I Se on 0'si0 amin 123 
BS hess ice nes nee dee . 126 Farnsworth. .......... 115+-7— 
Second Class. 

i Be I 0, 5 cian seincseeh 100+-7—107 
ILS cic wisioe'se aici 1144+-7—121 Sterling..... .... ..... 92+7— 99 
EER vchccsiesatrues 108+7—115 Leonard................ 89+-7— 96 
Ns ccannmeedneaes DE AO ra. digs + 05 Sino nene 91 
ee 104+-7—111 McCann....... ........ 7447— 81 


GARDNER, Mass., Dec. 29.—At the meet at Hackmatack Range 
this week of members of the Gardner Rifle Club they were favored 
with fine weather. Shooting was off-hand, 200yds., standard tar- 


et: 
& F Elsworth cic Ba Sie dige see eek 9 8 7 8 910 8 910 8—86 

8 9 8 810 819 10 10 10—91—177 
Abo ERmewiten 2... - 60 6v.sesees 1269 9 8 7 910 7 10—8 

9 99 91010 7 5 9 8-85—170 
Bi IIR cic vcivnds tees onnasne 7768 899 9 9 IO—8 

10 910 9 9 8 7 6 7 6—81—163 
Frank Nichols...........-.. ....7 8 7 910 5 9 9 9 10—83 

68899 69 810 8—79—162 
Frank Edgell.... 6898 7 7 9 810 88 

868976 8 9 8 10—79—159 
GWAR. wi. <00 se sasien ses 389 8 7 8 910 8 7-81 

8 9 7 678 6 910 9—79—160 
WO Gpvalanal ..n...55 se cnccies 8 78 7 9 810 8 9 9-83 


WORCESTER, Mass., Dec. 20.—At the recent meet_of a few 
sportsmen at the Broad Meadow rifle range of the Worcester 
Rifle Association, a very pleasant time was enjoyed. The men 
used sporting rifles, and the Massachusetts target, the shooting 
was off-hand distance 200yds. with the following results: 


PRP UBS: Fo sence osen Few aste’s 10 7 9 910 7 9 6 8-83 
8 8 9 8 5 6 6 9 6 6—T1—154 
Steadman Clark..... ........... 789910 5 5 8 5 7% 
8 668 8 8 9 6 4 9—72—145 
Wilh Military Rifle, Creedmoor Target. 
BT coins 55s tbe seve nsee-s 54554545 4 4-4 
5455 444 4 5 4-44— 8&8 
CS Macomber..................5 465 55 45 8 4 3-2” 
443444444 4-39 
43453444 4 439-120 
James Earley........... ..-..06- 44445444 4 441 
44343 5 5 4 5 4-41 
44444444 4 440-122 
DP BOOS os sis et ccosascess -434444 43 5 4-39 
445383344 383 4 4-88 i7 


TOPEKA RIFLE CLUB.—Topeka, Kan., Dec. 13.—The following 
scores were made on Dec. 13 by the members of the club on 200yds. 


range: 


DU WRIA... auessse<ioes civsensnesnessed 610 710 7 5 71010 880 
910 8 610 7 810 9 7-84 

6 810 910 51010 5 10-83 

8 910 8 9 6 5 710 6—T8 

PRIN ooo oces cee cececerceeeseeses BT BS 71010 9—SO 
ones 67877910 7 8 817 
7 77 4 9101010 6 10-80 

9688878 5 910-78 

JR McCarter .. ... .75 7 7 61010 5 8 10—%5 
669768 7 810 9-76 

95798910 5 9 6—77 

8610669 46 8 6-69 

G. E. M. 


SALEM, Mass., Dec. 25.—Salem marksmen did a lot of shooting 
at the Independent Rifle Range to-day. Among the best shots 
made at 200yds., out of a possible 200, were these: 





Lieut W G Hussey...... 0.1.00. scenes 41 a 37 37—153 
Oe ee ae eee 29 28 ° 28—138 
*J M Wilson........ ...-.----se0e0e . 36 29 28 28-115 
W F Rodigras a 33 36 30—132 
POGUE IEUOD. 5:0 60s sec sac ccccees cence 37 29 34—150 





*Handicap 16. +Handicap 10. 


* These were for special prizes. Among other shots made were 


these: . . f 

*Sergt Reuben Ropes..................29 30 26 25—130 

eG IS TRODOG. 2.65 cn occes cccccce coe. 25 26 27 31—109 
*Handicap 20. 


Corp. Osgood, 


H.S. Cummings, with a handicap of 20, made 123. 
70 anda 


on a decimal count, of a possible 100, made one score o 
second of 67. 

OTTAWA, Ont., Dec. 26.—The Department of Militia and 
Defence has just about closed its operations for the year. The 
active militia consists of 36,783 officers and men, divided as fol- 
lows: 

NED. 55s disuisisuey + ssn 0s tle 
Field Artillery 
Garrison Artillery ....... . 


yin PRG OMEEY. 00:5 0 ccisise cs sesin nt ee 

1,923 Total 36,78¢ 

Engineers......... .......... 179 Permanent Corps.......... 950 

During the year 20,689 men reported for drill. The amount of 

ammunition issued for practice from 1867 to June 30, 1888, is as 
follows: 


Rounds. 
a 13,053,789 Blank 
In addition there were sold 9,625,675 rounds of ammunition. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN SHOOTERS.—The German-American 
Shooting Society, an organization of about 1,400 members of New 
York city, dedicated its new hall and headquarters in St. Mark’s 
Place on the evening of Dec. 16. For years the society has been 
striving for this consummation. Its twenty-four companies had 

reviously met in the Germania Assembly Rooms on the Bowery. 

hey gathered together there for the last time and marched ina 
body, escorted by several sister societies, to their new head- 
quarters. The new building is a stone structure, five stories high. 
In the basement are a shooting gallery and a bowling alley. Back 
of the saloon on the first floor is a large restaurant and assembly 
room, and on the second, third and fourth floors, front, are com- 
pany rooms, the rear being finished for lodge and assembly rooms. 
On the fifth floor are the kitchen, and private appartments of the 
janitor. The building is in French renaissance style, and occupies 
a modest space at 12 St. Mark’s place. It is fitted more in a prac- 
ticable than in a luxuriant manner, contaning a number of large 
rooms instead of the usual grand hall of the club building. “In 
unity there is strength,” the motto of the German-American 
Schuetzen Society, is conspicuous on the St. Mark’s place facade, 
and it actually tells the whole story of the building. The entire 
building was bandsomely draped and festooned with the national 
colors of Germany and America and with fancy banners. In the 
assembly room on the second floor, where the ‘speechmaking was 
done, there were large portraits in oil of Washington, Lincoln and 
Grant. Mr. Henry Fishler, president of the society, delivered an 
address of welcome and introduced Judge Nehrbas, who con- 
gratulated the society upon the realization of its desires for an in- 
dependent headquarters. Among the other speakers of the_oc- 
casion were Coroner Levy, and Mr. F..A. Ringler.. The New York 
Maennerchor, conducted by Claussen, rendered sever-1] beautiful 
choruses. There were ms wheter shooting societies present 
from New York and Brooklyn. A collation followed the speech- 
making. 

BOSTON, Dec. 29.—This was the last sporting day for 1888 at 
the Massachusetts range, and many were on hand to take their 
last chance in the matches. Below will be found the prize win- 
ners in the Victory medal match, with their winning scores: 

H. L. Lee (Gold victory, 10 scores of 8&6 or better): 86, 87, 89, 87, 91, 
86, 89, 87. 86, 87. 

Gold membership medal, won on 10 scores of 81 or better: 81, 84, 
81, 84, 88, 83, 87, 83, 82, 83. 

Silver victory, won on 10 scores of 80 or better: 82, 92, 81, 90, 82, 


83,-86, 83, 84, 90. 

Bronze victory, won on 10 scores of 75 or better: 76, 86, 86, 82, 78, 
79, 87, 81, 80, 83. - 

J. A. Frye (gold membership badge, 10 scores of 81 or better): 82, 
83, 85, 82, 86, 81, 83, 82, 81, 82. 

G. B. Warren (bronze victory badge, 10 scores of 75 or better): 
76, 81, 79, 77, 80, 75, 80, 81, 78, 77. 

ilver membership badge, 10 scores of 70 or better; 74, 84, 70, 71, 

71, 70, 75, 70, 78, 71, 


FOREST AND STREAM 


MASSACHUSETTS RIFLE ASSOCIATION.—The management 


of the Massachusetts Rifle Association announce a new series of 


matches for 1889 as follows: All-comers’ practice match—200yds.; 
rounds, 10; no prizes. Members’ practice match—Entry fee, to 
members only. Revolver and pistol—Practice match, open to all 
comers; entries good in 30 and ds. practice matches. Sighting 
shots—Tickets good for 10 shots, to all comers. Victory medal 
match for 1889—-To close Dec. 31; to be shot on standard American 
target; 200yds., standing;,ronnds, 10; no handicap; scores made in 
other matches do not couut in this. Prizes as follows: First 
prise, a victory gold medal, to the competitor who scores 10 86s 

uring the year; second, a gold momersite. badge, to the com- 
petitor who scores 10 81s during the year; third, a victory silver 
medal, to the competitor who scores 10 80s during the year; fourth, 
a victory bronze medal, to the competitor who scores 10 75s during 
the year; fifth, !a silver membership badge, to the competitor 
who scores 10 703 during the year; sixth, a bronze membersbi 
badge, to the competitor who scores 10 65s during the year. Meda 
and badge match—all comers; standard American target, 200yds., 
standing; rounds, 10; any rifle; members will compete on revised 
handicap list; non-members on such handicap as may be fixed by 
the executive officer (subject to approval of executive committee); 
prizes to be won on the aggregate of each competitor’s best five 
scores, counted as one continuous score; membership badges can 
be won by members only; military rifles to be shot without clean- 
ing during each score. Each competitor in this match who fails 
to secure a prize, but who has shot 10 or more scores, will be en- 
titled to have 20 per cent. of his entry fee refunded; this match to 
close July 4, 1889; 10 prizes, value $88. 

Rest match—200yds.: rounds, 10 on standard American target; 
with rest bullseye; prizes to be won on the aggregate of each 
competitor’s best five scores, counted as one continuous score; 
rifle, any, without restriction as to sights, weight or trigger pall. 
except that hair triggers must be provided with safety lock, 
rifles of over 12lbs. weight, with telescope sights, will be handi- 
capped 2 points to each score; any position or rest. provided the 
rifle is shot from the shoulder; this match will close Fast day; 
1889; prizes, percentages of the entry fees. 

Champion medal] match—Members only; 200yds.; rifle, any; 
standing; rounds, 10,on standard American target; medal to be 
held by the winner until the next regular shoot day, when_it 
must be delivered to the executive officer at the range, it finally 
to become the property of the competitor having won the 
greatest number of times during the year; if a tie exists at the 
end ot the year it shall be decided as follows: Each competitor 
tied shall shoot a string of 10 shots, handicapped on the basis of 
the average of 10 shot strings of his winning scores. Twenty 
shot rest match (for gold medal)—All comers; 200yds.; rounds, 20 
on standard American targets with rest bullseye; one score only 
allowed each day; rifle, any, no restriction as to sights, weight or 
trigger pull, except that hair trigger must be provided with 
safety locks and rifles of over 12ibs. weight with telescope sights 
will be handicapped 4 points: any position or rest, provided the 
rifle is shot. from the shoulder; conditions with reference to 
— finishing score and deciding ties, same as “champion medal 

atch. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Dec. 23.—The target ranges at Shell 
Mound Park were occupied to-day by “the Nationals,” companies 
C and G, First Regiment, National Guard of California. The 
scores made were unusually good, as shown by the following list; 
10 shots at 200 and 500yds.: Champion Class—A. H. Baird 43, 47, 
A. Johnson 43, 46; John E. Klein 45, 40; Charles Meyer 46, 40; T. E. 
Carson 46, 36. First Class—H. Kock 37, 29. Second Class—J. G. 
Hult 42, 41; O. Noble 42, 39; O. F. Peterson 42, 39. 

ANNUAL MEETINGS.—The annual meeting of the National 
Rifle Association will be held at the 22d Regiment armory in this 
city on‘Jan. 8. The annual meeting and dinner of the Mass- 
achusetts Rifle Association will be held at Young’s Hotel Jan. 8. 





THE CARVER SHOOT. 


\ INNEAPOLIS, Dec. 24.—Dr. William F. Carver, the famous 
i rifleman, began his six days’ shoot at the Washington Rink 
this morning. He will try to break his own and the world’s 
record of 60,000 glass ballsin six days. If he succeeds in accom- 
plishing this herculean task he will receive $2,500 for his work, 
but should he fail he will be out his expenses. As some people 
have charged that the cartridges are loaded with shot, a single 
grain of which would break a glass ball, wooden balls have been 
secured and the mark of every bullet can be plainly traced. An- 
other condition is that a .22-caliber rifle shall be used. As this is 
a smaller bullet than the marksman is accustomed to, he says 
the feat will be more difficult than when he made the world’s 
record in 1884. He expects to break 8,000 or 10,000 balls to-day, 
aud to increase this number daily. The only difficulty he says he 
will encounter will be shooting too fast on the first day. This 
caused a partial paralysis at New Haven in 1884, and almost re- 
suited in the doctor’s death. While he admits that he has not 
trained as thoroughly as he should, he is confident of success. 
Theo. C. Moeller, the well-known dumb-bell maripulator, who 
intended to break as many balls with a 10-pound sledge as the 
marksman did with his rifle, broke 8,009 balls in nine hours’ prac- 
ticing, and sprained his arm so badly that he will not be able to 
enter. He has been engaged to look after Dr. Carver’s guns. 

On one side of the great front hall of the rink a huge screen 
made of two thicknesses of heavy plank and reaching from floor 
to ceiling has been erected, and it is against the whitewashed sur- 
face of this screen as a background that the Doctor intends to fire 
about 63,000 shots and break 60,000 balls in six days. 

It was shortly after 10 A. M. yesterday when the first ball was 
thrown and the first crack of Dr, Carver’s heavy Winchester rifle 
rang through the rink and the ball fell splintered and broken. 
On a table by the marksman’s side lay ten rifles, all alike, and one 
man—and he understands his business, too—stood ready to keep 
the magazines full, and another undertook to repair any damages 
to the guns and keep them allin working order. The cartridges 
used are .22 short, and each loading of each rifle gives 20 shots. 

Dr. Carver shot almost continuously from 10 o’clock in the fore- 
noon until about 1, when he took a rest of a little more than an 
hour for dinner, and then shot again until after 6 o’clock in the 
evening, when he left his position by the table and went to supper. 
All through the forenoon and the earlier part of the afternoon the 
light in the rink was very bad, and this, with the inexperience 
and clumsiness of the boys who were throwing the balls, made the 
work very difficult and trying, and caused more ciphers to appear 
in the score than would otherwise have been found there. But 
when the electric lights flared up at a littie after 4, the artificial 
proved better than the light of the sun, and from that time until 
about 6 o’clock he made a great run, missing about 18 balls out of 
2,000 shots. It was a wonderful sight to see him stand firm and 
square, apparently calm and unconcerned, just dropping his right 
hand far enough to open the breech and throw out the shell, and 
throwing it back in place, pull the trigger and send the bullet 
into the wooden balls just as they reached their greatest altitude 
and seemed to stand stillin the air. A ball struck square on the 
side would break in pieces and fly to various parts of the room, 
while some would barely moye, and the = way a hit could be 
detected was by the rapid spinning of the ball as it fell. 

The Doctor shoots with both eyes open and seldom fails to take 
even bad chances where the throwers fail to give a ball a clean 
toss, or some catch in the lock of the gun makes him late in sight- 
ing the object of his aim. nee 

The crowd became enthusiastic as the number of targets 
mounted up into the thousands, with scarce a perceptible increase 
in the number of stray shots. Nearly every one in the hall took 

ains to possess himself with a piece of a ball with a bullet em- 

dded in it or some other memento of the wondrous display of 

mapekemanendp he had beheld. The time by thousand shots was 
as follows: 


Begun. Finished. Begun. Finished. 

BB esac 1005-A. M.....S AL... GER... .....:.. cap... Se 
Hi parte ae patra Ain 8 EBOR CMR. | NEBR ocas te neconins Saar 6:30 P. M. 
De wae chani Wi cack tele paste 1:12P. M. 8th.... 7:35 P. M. 8:40 P. M. 
4th... 28d PF. M..... See ke MUM Pe ats ass Senetmeee 10:15 P. M. 
BR ea rhs n> oss ae OG Fy Ties in ovis oh oscepoua nce 11:30 P. M. 


In the case of all except the 4th and 8th thousands he began on 
one ten hundred shots immediately on finishing the one before it, 
but between the 3d and 4th he took dinner and went to supper 
between the 7th and 8th thousands. 

At 12 o’clock Dr. Carver had fired 10,000 shots and had missed 
something over 230 balls. He then commenced to shoot to make 
up the full 10,000 targets and in a half hour did that much and 
added an extra 50 for luck. He made a new record in the mat- 
ter of breaking successive balls, and at one time struck about 325 
balls without missing one. The balls used are nearly round and 
are about 2i4in.in diameter. _ “ 

Dec. 25.—Dr. Carver has put in the second day of his great ball- 
breaking effort at the Washington rink, Minneapolis. It was the 
hardest Christmas the famous shooter ever passed. He kept at 
work just as if poow’s around him were not enjoying themselves 
to the fullest. It was the Doctor’s way of enjoying himself. He 
seemed to derive great satisfaction from seeing the wooden balls 
fly to pieces. When he took up his Winchester rifle at 10 o’clock 
he made an astonishing and ouraging discovery He seemed 
to have no control of his arms. He could hardly elevate the rifle 















































































































[Jan. 3, 1889, 
to an angle of 45 degrees, not to say keep elevating and firing. He 
at once sent for a ph 2. Electrical batteries were. lin-i 


ments employed, and by noon he was ready. to resume his secon 
day’s work, He rested several times during the day. tate 
encouraged by the presence of a much larger number 0: 

tors than were present the first day. Many of them were 

who took seats in the galleries and watched the me with 
much apparent interest. The great rink is not the best lighted 
building in the city by any means, and the Doctor was handi- 
capped in this respect. The electric light is not the best light to 
shoot by, and then something of a cloud of smoke made it still 
worse. However, the Doctor did remarkable shooting during the 


day. 

: By 10:30 in the evening the Doctor had shot at 17,610 objects and 
had missed but 328, of these 235 were missed the first day, showing 
that but 93 were missed to-day up to within about an hour of the 
close last evening. The young men who throw the balls into 
the air are getting the art down fine, and’are pretty regular in 
the distances they throw the ball. This is quite an aid to the 
marksman. Among the spectators were a number of gentlemen 
who have won local fame as marksmen. When the Doctor began 
to-day he had a little over 10,000 to his credit. His unexpected 
delay in starting the second day put him behind a great deal, and 
he was little a discouraged. He says he will stick to it, however. 
and do the very best he can. He expects to gain some to-day and 
to-morrow, perhaps enough to make up the daily average of 
10,000. He received several telegrams from his friends in the 
East, who urge him to do his best. The score to-day was: 

ee wetecacded 12: M. 15,000 So éacdmbele ° ce F. M. 





them are shattered to pices. Others are chipped so much that 
they are reduced to half their original size. 


Dec. 26.—Dr. Carver went to the Washington Rink this morning 

feeling better than on the night before, although his wrists were 
swollen considerably. He began shooting at the usual hour, 10 
o’clock, and expressed himself as being confident that he would 
be able to have his total score up to 30,000 when 12 o’clock mid- 
night came. He had miscaiculated, however, as after shootin: 
about 300 balls his right arm became helpless, and he was fore: 
to discontinue. Dr. Tower, who was present, applied the current 
of asmall electric battery that he had with him and bound the 
arm with bandages saturated with liniment, and in a short time 
he began work in. His aim remains true and he rarely 
what he aimed at. The boys engaged in throwing up the balls 
seemed in just as bad shape as the rifleman, and they did not toss 
as well as they might have done. The crowd at the rink was not 
as large as on Christmas Day, All expressed themselves as being 
sure that the doctor will fail in his task, and a number of experi- 
enced riflemen stated that they considered his feat an impossible 
one. 
It was 12 o’clock before the marksman had shot his first 1,000 
targets, and unless he made up during the afternoon it would be 
an impossible thing for him to make his 10,000 at midnight. At 
3 o’clock he had hit 2,475 targets, and only missed 25. 

Dr. Carver was in bad shape all the evening, and he looked very 
pale. His arms pained him severely. Despite that, however, he 
worked away steedily, and at 11 o’clock he had shot at 7,250 targets 
and missed only 60, making a total for the three days 26,735 targets 
and 26,535 hits. 


Begun. Closed. Begun. Closed. 
20th....10:10 A.M. 11:55A.M. 24th.... 6:30 P. M. 7:50 P. M. 
21st ....12:00 M. 1:25 P.M. 25th.... 8:05 P. M. 9:00 P. M. 
a 2:20 P. M. 3:45 P.M. 26th ... 9:00 P.M. 10:20 P. M. 
Mn ioe 4:40 P. M. 5:40 P. M 


The doctor began on his 27th thousand at 10:50, but did not finish 
it at 11:35, he felt so badly that he thought he had _ better retire, 
and stopped with the score of 429. Altogether in the three days 
he has shot at 26,714 targets, and missed but 407. When he went 
to his room at the Nicollet House at midnight his wrist was in 
bad shape. Electric batteries were applied after which it was 
poulticed with flaxseed. The doctor is not discouraged. 

Dec. 27.- The Doctor has already shown himself to have lost 
none of the grit and endurance he displayed a year ago when he 
made his New Haven record. At noon to-day he fired alto- 

ether 30,000 shots, which means, without exaggeration, that he 
had lifted, up to that time 300,000lbs. His rifle weighs 10lbs., and 
he had carried that to his shoulder 30,000 times. The terrible 
work is telling on him, however, and he looks like an altogether 
different man than he did when on the first day he stepped in- 
side the railing and lifted a rifle to his shoulder. He did not feel 
so fatigued as on the day before, but his wrists and fingers were 
swollen worse and ny him more. 

At 11 o’clock in the forenoon, while the doctor was busy firing, 
the massive bulwark which is used as a back-stop for the bullets, 
suddenly gave way from the top and came crashing down. The 
scorer and the two ball-tossers had a narrow escape for their lives, 
and the doctor came near losing an arm, as the heavy boards 
struck the table by which he was standing, within a few inches 
of hisarm. It took a good deal of time to get the bulwark back 
to its former position, which caused the doctor to lose a good 
deal of valuable time. His rifle did not work any better than it 
did the day before, and the boys tossing the balls tossed worse if 
anything than before. The balls that were missed were few and 
far between however. 

When the evening shooting opened his score for the four days 
was 34,600 shots with 493 misses. He is considerably behind his 
average, and intends shooting all night to make up for what he 
haslost. After 12 he laid down for an hour’s sleep, and then 
began shooting again. He will shoot and sleep at intervals of an 
hour all night. The score up to 1 o’clock stood as follows: 









Begun. Closed. Begun. Closed. 
..10:25 A. M.....1125 A.M. 33d..... 6:25 P. M..... 6:25 P. M. 
11:40 A. M.....12:35 P. M. 34th.... 720 P. M.... 8:00 P. M. 
12:355P. M..... 1:40 P.M. 35th.... 8:00 P. M..... 9:15 P. M. 
2:25 P.M... . 8:30 P.M. 36th.... 9:20 P. M.....10:55 P. M. 
d...... 335 P. M:.... 4:45P.M. Sith....0:6 P. M..... 1:00 A, M. 
Dec. 28.—Dr. Carver’s shooting to-day was wonderful. He kept 


up his work until 4 o’clock in the morning when he went to bed 
and slept a few hours. He had shot altogether over 88,500 tar- 
gets before that hour. He began again at 10 o’clock in the fore- 
noon, and from that time on a continuous stream of fire came 
from that part of the building where the rifleman was standing. 
He was determined to have the 3,600 which he was bebind in his 
score wiped off the boards before he stopped, and make at the 
close of the fifth day a total score of 50,000. There were a great 
many visitors at the rink during the day, among them several 
prominent St. Paul marksmen. At 9:30 in the evening the doctor 
had shot 8,500 times since 10 oclock A. M. and missed but 60 shots. 
His arm, wrist and hand were still in terrible condition, and it 
was necesary for a doctor to inject morphine into his shoulder 
with a hypodermic spring to keep him from fainting with the 

ain. He is looking very pale and haggard, and has probably 
ost twenty-five pounds in weight during the five days’ work. The 
following table will show Dr. Carver’s total score up to the close 
of the fifth day: 


Begun. Closed. Begun. Closed. 
37 1:05 A. M. 2:25 A. M. .-- 5:00 P. M. 6:15 P. M. 
38%4.... 2:55 A. M. 330 A.M. 4546... 6:15 P. M. 7:30 P. M. 
3914....10:000 A.M. 11:00A.M. 4646. 7:30 P. M. 8:50 P. M. 
...-11:30 A. M. 1:23 P.M. 47th.... 8:50 P. M. 9:30 P. M. 
41%.... 1:25 P. M. 2:30 P.M. 48th....10:000 P.M. 11:15 P. M. 
4216.... 2:30 P. M. 3:30 P.M. 49th....11:15 P.M. 12:40 P.M. 
‘ 730 P.M. 4:55 P. M. 


The total score of the day since 10 o'clock yesterday morning is 
10,500 with 61 misses. Total for the five days, 49,000 with 590 misses. 

Dec. 29.—Dr. Carver’s right hand was powerless when he took 
up his rifle at 9 o’clock this morning and he hadn’t the strength 
to throw the lever of his Winchester down. All day yesterday he 
kept steadily at work, and had 49,000 halls to his credit when he 
was forced to stop. During the day Dr. Lowers. was called in and 
injected morphine into his swollen arm. He told the marksman’s 
trainer to bandage the wrist with a flaxseed poultice when he 
stopped, shooting, but this was not done, and this morning it was 
in very bad condition. 

When Dr. Carver found his arm was powerless he epee’ the 
electric battery, but the full strength of the current had no effect 
on him. Dr. Lowers was called in and advised the Doctor to quit, 
but be refused to stop and said: “If you can get this hand to work 
I'll go ahead if it kills me.” 

“If you keep on,” said the physican, “the first thing you know 
your right arm will have to be amputated.” , 

“Well, I’m going at it again, and I'll break 11,000 balls to-day, 
but if anybody ever gets me into a scrape like this again it won't 
be while my name is Carver.” 

After receiving an injection of naan, Dr. Carver com- 
menced shooting at 10 o’clock. His left arm has caused him no 
trouble at all, but from the condition of his right hand early 
morning vieeess mer oe the opinion that he would break down 

ore completing the . ; 

At 3 o'clock this afternoon he had shot at 52,800 balls, and missed 
605. He expects to finish his task of breaking 60,000 balls by mis - 
night. The prospects are that he will break his record, as he 
started out to do, but at a terrible physical 


expense. 
An attempt was made to-night by some of the local gamblers to 
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Canoeing. 





Canvas Canoes and how to Build Them. By Parker B. Field. 
50 cents. Canoe and Boat Building. By W. P. Step 
1.50. The Canoe Aurora. C. A. Neidé. Price $1. Canoe 
Handling. By C. B. Vaux. Price $1. Canoe and Camera. . 
S. Steele. Price 1.60. Four Months in a Sneakbor. By N. H. e 
Price $1.50. Canoe and Camp Cookery. By “ ” Price $1. 





Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to FOREST AND 

REAM their add: with name, membership, signal, etc., of 
er oo. also no in advance of meetings and races, and 
report of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to FOREST AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, ma and information concerning their loca) 
waters, drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items 
relating to the sport. 


WESTERN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


Commodore—J. R. Bartlett, Fremont, Ohio. 
Vice-Commodore—D. H. Crane, Chicago, fil. 
Rear-Commodore- -C. J. Stedman, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Secretary-Treasurer—O. H. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Executive Committee—C. J. Bousfield, Bay City, Mich.; T. P. Gaddis, Day 
ton, O.; T. J. Kirkpatrick, Springfield, O. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


<5 OFFICERS, 1887-88. 
lommodore: H.C. ROGERS............ 
Secretary-Treasurer: Gzo. W. HATTON { Peterborough, Can. 


Vice- Rear-Com. Purser. 
Central Div..W. R. Huntington.E. W. Masten.......... T. H. Stryker, 


Rome, N. Y. 
Atlantic Div. W. P. Stephens.....L, B. Palmer........... F.L. Dunnell, 
186 Jerolemon 3t., Brooklyn. 
Eastern Div..H. E. Rice, M. D....Maxton Holmes....... .H. D. Marsh 
Springfield. Mass. 
N’thern Div. .Robert Tyson........ S.S. Robinson.......Colin , Toronto. 
Applications for mempership must be made to division ang me accom- 
panted by the recommendation of ap active member and the sum of = 
or entrance fee and dues for current i. Every member attending 
tre general A. C. A. camp shall pay. $1.00 for ome expenses. ia 
sent to the Sec’y-Treas. will be forwarded by him to the proper Division. 
Persons residing in Division and wishing to become members of 
the A. C. A., will be furnishea with printed forms of application by address- 
ing the Purser. 





FIXTURES. 


JUNE. 
22, N. Y. OC. C. Annual, Staten Island. 
JULY. 


-. W.C. A. Meet, Ballast Island. 
—. Atlantic Division Meet. 
AUGUST. 


16-80. A.C. A. Meet, Sugar Island, St. Lawrence River. 


A RIGHTHANDER FROM A “COWARD.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

1. “I think the regatta committee oweit to the Association to sug- 

est changes that appear to them to be for the general good, and I 
hope this year that we will have a committee with suffic‘ent back- 
bone to do so.” The 1888 committee then were cowards! : 

2. “One would naturally think, after seeing about 8in. of a cir- 
cular saw projecting above a combing, that it would just take the 
regatta committee about fifteen minutes to see that if by the sail- 
ing regulations they ruled that ‘a centerboard must not project 
below the keel,’ that they bad an equal right to legislate that they 
[the writer does not make it quite clear who he means here] 
snould not go to the other extreme and run the board 6 or 8in. up 
th — the deck or cockpit. 

2, “Something that was never anticipated when the prese.t 
rules were framed, and so was not guarded against. 

4, “By the action, or rather want of action (in this line) of past 
regatta committees, one would think that the rules which were 
given us Many Many years ago were so sacred that to offer or 
suggest a cnange to the executive committee would be a most 
heinous crime, never to be forgiven.” (Letter from Mac in For- 
EST AND STREAM Of Dec. 20.) 

I have had considerable abuse showered on my head this _year 
from one source or another in connection with the A. C. A. 
Regatta Committee, of which I had the misfortune to be appointed 
chairman, much against my will, and at great personal inconveni- 
ence to myself; but it has remained for W.G. Mackendrick to 
call me and my fellow members of the committee cowards. 
will attempt to answer his statements in their order. , 

1. A letter was sent by me to the executive committee meeting in 
Toronto embodying the suggestions that the regatta committee 
of 1888 thought of sufficient importance, in the matter of changes 
in rules, conduct of regattas and arrangement of programme, to 
receive attention at their (tue ex. com.’s) hands. e majority of 
these proposed changes in rules, etc.. have been published in ForR- 
EST AND STREAM. I believe this answers the charge of cowardice, 
although the special things aimed at by Mac were not there men- 
tioned for reasons which will be stated. 

2. The regatta committee have no power to change the rules, and 
therefore whatever conclusion they happen to reach “in fifteen 
minutes” after seeing something, cannot be incorporated in the 
rules until they hove made their suggestions to the executive 
committee in meeting, and that august body has acted on the 
same. Where would we be if the regatta committee were allowed 
to change the rules at their discretion every fifteen minutes? A 
man whose boat was built according to rule could then be ruled 
out after he had arrived at the meet because the regatta commit- 
tee did not fancy his boat or rig. As only one boat appeared at 
the meet with a board coming much above deck, and as that char- 
acteristic did not seem to be conducive to race winning, although 
the arrangement must have been very inconvenient to the owner 
of the canoe, it did not seem of importance enough to the com- 
mittee to take any action upon it. : 

3. Really, and what then was the first board ever used in 
a canoe in America? A daggerbeard, which when raised 
clear of the keel either came out of the trunk entirely or pro- 
jected so high above deck that it actually endangered the free 
swing of the boom. 

4. As the rules have been changed, added to and amended almost 
erly pao this statement to be incorrect, like many others in 

his letter. 

I believe that about this time last year the same writer ex- 
pressed himself very forcibly in a long series of long letters as_to 
how the Association and its races should be conducted in his 
opinion, and when the commodore gave him tae authority to in- 
augurate and conduct the business iu the line of his ideas, he in- 
stantly dropped out of sight and of mind for many months, 
declining to even take a hand in the reform he so a 
urged. Still he isa member of the A. C. A., and as such perhaps 
deserves some attention—to the extent of correcting a number of 
his misstatements at any rate. p 

The standing rig, hikeout deck seat and centerboard in middle 
of canoe coming above deck are the three objects of his wrath at 

resent. As I have never used any of them, and never intend to 

will not be charged with a personal interest in speaking of them. 

A conservative policy should be observed as to changes 1n the 
A.C. A. sailing regulations. In any event Rules 1. and IL. are the 
only ones affected, the definition of a canoe (to compete in the 
races) and the crew and rig. 4 

.The performances of canoe Fly have proved that the hoisting 
rig is quite the equal of the standing rig in point of speed (con- 
trary to Mac’s statements)... I detest the standing rig for many 
reasons, but I would not prevent any one else from using it if he 
so desired, believing as I do that it will work its own ruin, One 

at,one man, one rig is too general. What shall one rig consist 
of? Two sails? I prefer to have three sails and a spinaker, but 

am quite willing to carry all of them in the canoe at all times. 
The races can easily be arranged to make a standing rig next to 
impossible, without touching the rules, as *Retaw”’ has suggested. 

I see no onjection to the deck seat, knowing as I ao that just ag 
800n as it is carried too far, the crew is sure to get soused. Yetl 
would not oppose its being ruled out if 1t extended beyond theside 
of the canoe, although I can see how this would be a very unfair 
rule to certain members. Likewise I would not oppose a rule for- 
bidding the board coming above the deck;. but I protést against 
the hard things said in the letter about the framers of the rules 
and the various regatta committees that have enforced them. I 
don’t see how the rules can fairly prevent a man putting his- 
board wherever he pleases in the canoe, although under no cir- 
cumstances would I fill up my cockpit with one in the very mid- 
dle of the canoe. Let necessary changes be made in the rules; but: 
don’t do it on the fifteen-minute (MacKendrick) plan, or a wreck 
will ensue, OQ, Bowyar Vaux. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


A CLERICAL CANOE CRUISE. 


HE following extracts from a letter were sent us by Vice-Com. 
Tyson, the writer being the Rev. Ric Young, D. D., 
Bishop of Athabasca, an_honorory member of the Toronto C. C. 
The Ripple is a modified Pearl canoe, built about six years ago by 
Glendinning. Her owner has used her a great deal in his visits to 
semaine * of his bishopric, which is situated in the northern 
part of Canada: 

St. Pau’s Misston, Chipewyan, Athabasca, N, W. T., Conade, 
July 30, 1888.—Dear Mr. Tyson: When I last wrote you I think 
intimated my intention of relegating the Ripple to a shelf in the 
T. C.C. museum of antiquities, a sort of canoe “Victory,” to be 
moored in your museum for the curiosity of visitors. However, 
there is some life in the “Grand Old Girl” yet, and she continues 
to do good services; but not without worthy scars. Last spring 
we were troubled at Vermilion with a flood from ice jams, whic 
threatened at one time to be rather serious. 

In the beginning of July I had the pleasure of meeting my 
clergy in Synod; two of the number having traveled down the 
Peace River on a raft, over two hundred miles. 

The following week I set out with my Archdeacon for this 
mission on Lake Athabasca. The Ripple afforded us excellent 
though rather strained accommodation, my Archdeacon being on 
the wrong side of 200lbs, We started with a stiff wind, the Arch- 
deacon ensconced in the waist of the ship, and I perched on the 
after hatch. There was a considerable cross sea running, and I 
found it required some care in keeping my seat. A bend lower 
down afforded us a sailing wind fora while, but before long we 
had to once more grasp the paddle and force our canoe through 
the choppy sea in the teeth of quite a respectable gale. We 
camped at about 7 P. M. in what is here termed a “schnei,” or 
narrow channel between an island and the main shore. The 
mosquitoes made the best of their opportunity before a pretty 
heavy shower of rain, from which we were glad to escape by seek- 
ing repose under the shelter of our tent. 

e were off about 5:30 A. M. A calm, bright morning, but with 
a promise of head wind, and so paddled till about.eleven. We 
had a fine view of the Caribou Mountains at our left, and the 
river scenery, with its noble reaches studded with islands, has an 
attraction of its own. Eleven A. M. rain, but fair wind, and so 
pulling ashore we set the kettle boiling, and making tea and 
necessary preparations, shoved off and hoisted sail and lunched 
as we traveled. After two or three brisk puffs, interspersed with 
showers, the wind died down and we took to the paddle once more. 
We could now hear the sound of the rapid and “shoot” or ‘‘fall” 
which forms the only interruption to navigation in the whole 
course of the Peace River. We paddled steadily on in a regular 
Scotch mist until we were almost at the head of the rapid, when 
prudence dictated debarkation and our first portage. 

Once more we started on the rapid current till almost at the 
head of the “shoot” or fall, which extends across the whole width 
of the river. I continued 1n the canoe, while my companion crept 
along the edge, rope in hand, and so we gained a point or two 
more. We tuen hauled the canoe on the rocks and went forward 
to reconnoitre, and found the portage, not an easy one at the best 
of times, rendered considerably more difficult by the unusual 
height of the river. However, with great care we managed to 
lower our Canoe to a ledge of rock en the very verge of the fall. 
Here, unless we wished to deprive our Toronto friends of the 
pleasure of gazing some day on what might be taken fairly to 
represent the original hull of the Ripple, we had once more to 
portage. It was not easy work,in the drizzling rain, on the slip- 
pery rocks, with the wretched mosquitoes taking mean advantage 
ot both hands being occupied. Having.hauled the canoe below the 

fall,” the question then arose, where were we to put herin. A few 
yards below the fall, where the water was not so boisterous, the 
rock went sheer down, and rising sume 5ft. above the water. The 
cary, place was right at the foot of the fall, where the water was 
boiling and seething. Here on sounding we found there was a 
ledge of rock about a foot in width, some 2ft. uader the water. 
My Archdeacon, having the most ballast, was deputed to take his 
stand on this and hold the canoe, and as each surge did its best to 
stave in her sides on the rocks, and each resurge to suck her out 
under the fall, it required all his weight and muscle combined to 
keep her in anything like position. It fell to my lot to load her, 
necessitating my gingerly stepping on board with each piece and 
putting it in 1ts proper place. 

Our centerboard had aiso come two grief on the rocks, and instead 
of being dropped into the well had to be laid on the bottom of the 
canoe. It was rather an anxious time, as should our ship be 
wrecked we should have found ourselves in a wilderness, sixty 
mules at least irom any help, and no road. The uext question 
was, when I had loosed the rope and taken my place, whether my 
companion would be nimble enough to secure his seat. The next, 
whether we could at once'sheer out sufliciently to clear a pro- 
jecting tree, which, stripped of bark and branches, jutted out from 
the rocks like a huge spar some 2or 3ft. above the water. By great 
Archdeaconal agility the first difficulty was successfully over- 
come. A prompt use of our paddles shot us well out into the boil- 
ing current, and next moment the falls for that trip were a thing 
of the past. A steady paddle of about three miles through the 
cae rain brought us to the H. B. Co.’s post at Little Red 

iver. 

Gladly would we have known that a warm welcome was in 
store for us, as is ever the case in these northern latitudes, But 
we knew the post was shut up; nailed up doors and barred win- 
dows frowned upon us. Wet through and weary, standing up to 
our knees 1n rank wet grass, we could not afford to stand on cere- 
mony, and we managed to find ingress into one of the men’s 
houses. A blazing fire in the mud chimney, and a hot supper 
soon dried and refreshed us, and though the mosquitoes swarmed 
like bees, we put in a very comfortable night. 

, Next morning we devoted to repairing our centerboard with 

shagunappi.”’ The fracture seemed hopeless, except in a black- 
smith’s snop, but we found a piece of shaganappi an excellent 
provisional remedy. 

We started once more about 11. Fine weather, but head wind. 
However, sometimes by tacking and sometimes by running very 
close to the wind, we secured some substantial rests. The next 
day a strong, fine wind blew, of which we made the most. We 
were rather down by the stern. Once or twice we ran with our 
stern under water. The wind then got gusty, and prudence dic- 
tated taking inareef. About 5 P. M. we came to the only other 
rapid on the Peace River, which, though of considerable length 
offers no real obstruction to navigation. Here. however, we nearly 
came to grief. As the water was unusually high we anticipated 
no difficulty, and carried on, the wind being still very stiff. While 
bowling merrily along I noticed a peculiar rippling of the water 
and dropped a halt paddle down to sound, to find we were in 
hardly three feet of water, and shallowing. ‘To drop our sail and 
haul up the centerboard was the work of a few seconds, and as we 
= this point fairly in the rapid, we proceeded with the 
Pi e. 

Tne course of the river affords some fine scenery he 
passes through a low range of limestone hills. The cliffs - a 
river face abound ip gypsum, which at points crops out in con- 
siderable quantities. At the foot of the rapid is what is called 
Stone Island, tue upper face rather resembling an old castellated 
ruin. IL have generally passed this part of the river in fine 
weather. Tne evening we passed in the Ripple was not behind- 
hand in solemn beauty, with a young moon overhead. We chose 
for our mes spot, being Saturday night, rather an abrupt 
ascent crowned by a grassy slope and fragrant with wild herbs. 
‘The mosquitoes, who take an active interest in all camping pro- 
ceedings about sundown, were out in force, but a strong evening 
breeze and a good “smudge” held them in abeyance. 

The following day being Sunday, we remained in camp during 
the morning, with morning service, in which, like Dean Swift 
one might have commenced the exhortation—“Dearly belov 
Koger, the Scripture moveth you and me,” on an occasion when 
he found the congregation consisted of himself and the clerk; 
though in scantiness of numbers we found no drawback to our 
enjoyment of the grand old service. After dinner we started 
with a light breeze, and part sailed and part drifted with the 
stream. A Sunday calm rested on creation, and floating slowly 
past the pine-covered islands, we enjoyed the lights and shades 
that flickered in the summer breeze, and the shafts of sunlight 
penetrating among the dusky pines and throwing into stron 
relief the leafy shades—shades that seemed to woo us to res’ 
amid their cool retreats, did not the string of mosquitoes in 
anticipation bid us with policeman-like sternness to move on. 

Floating out into a lakelike reach a shot froma distant bay 
awoke tbe solitudes, and soon a couple of hunting canoes ran 
alongside, as though eager to make the acquaintance of their 
Canadian cousin. The occupants, three Chipewyan Indians, 
shook hands all round and then proceeded with broad grims 
and many ejaculatory grunts to inspect so strange and novel a 
departure from bircn bark traditions. Being an aquatic race 
they have an eye for anything 1n the boat line, and it may please 
Mr. Glindinning to know that his craft appeared to meet with 
tneir full approval, but whether he will recetve any orders is a 
little doubtful. In apy case he had better not “give debt.” Our 
friends accompanied us to camp, and,we spent the rest of the 
evening in religious instruction. It turned out that they were 
survivors of a band of twenty-eight, of whom nineteen pe 


from starvation during last winter, Poor fellows! On inquiry 
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I found out that this was the band with which I had fallen in 
four years previously under, for them, happier circumstances. 

One hot July morning, together with a missionary student and 
an Indian pilot, 1 was coming down the last-named rapid ina 
dug-out, when we espied a moose. Being short of provisions we 
started viseepes pursuit. As our heavy canoe surged ponder- 
ously through the water, and we watched the moose with its long 
swinging trot, as though it was leisurely res its way among 
the large boulders that strewed the narrow strip of shore under 
the cliff, it seemed about as absurd as for a tortoise to hunt a 
hare; and yet, as in the case of the fable, the battle was not to 
the swift. Our moose did not go to sleep, but, what was fatal to 
her, she took at_last to the water, and very soon we our 

uarry in tow. No sooner was the heat and the excitement of the 
chase over than I began to regret the waste of food which the 
large carcass, the hot weather, and our paucity of number must 
inevitably bring about. Hardly had we commenced cutting up 
when a shot was fired from the opposite bank. A couple of shots 
from us went out in reply, and in ten to fifteen minutes twelve 
light hunting canoes appeared round a headland. Very soon 
their occupants were shaking hands, hearing the accounts of our 
successful chase, and with skilled rapidity cutting up the game. 
Retaining what we needed, we handed the rest of the carcass to 
them, and a few handsful of tea made us the very best of friends. 
Any fears about waste of food, if not already dissipated, vanished 
when an hour afterward we came across a laughing ard chatter- 
ing crowd of women, boys, girls and babies, with the dogs and 
household canoes. Some crows, which had scented the prey from 
afar, and had been hovering around, appeared to be of the same 
mind, and vieely concluding there would be nothing left for them 
had disappeared. 

On the Fuesday afternoon about 3 P. M. we paddied out on to 
the fine Athabasca Lake, the arm on which the Fort and Mission 
stands being picturesquelv strewn with islands. It was quite re- 
freshing to restore tne Ripple once more to her native element— 
a good broad lake—and though the wind was dead ahead we were 
eager to test her good sailing qualities. So, paddling well outside 
the mouth of the Quarte F'orche, tLe narrow twisting cut that 
connects the Peace River with the lake, we hoisted sail, close 
hauled. On the next tack we covered about half the distance. 
and then feeling sleepy the captain retired below, i. ¢.. I managed 
to stow myself well down in the waist and sought the refresh- 
ment ofanap. Awoke to find the Archdeacon grumpy, a nasty 
ore sea, and too close-hauled to make much progress. So in- 
stead of finishing our 270-mile trip with flying colors we had to 
paddle in. My old burgee being sadly dilapidated we manufac- 
tured a new one. . 

Nearly every evening during my stay here, either alone or in 
company, I have enjoyed a cruirein tne Ripple, over which the 
T. C. C. burgee has proudly flaunted in the breeze. 

Ever yours most sincerely, RICHARD YOUNG. 


CHRISTMAS CANOEING,—Boston, Dec. 26.—This year our 
California and Florida canoeing brother: cannot claim the honors 
of being the only members of our large family who went canoe- 
ing on Christmas ~~ The fine, spring-like baiminess of the day 
in Boston and the jolly, steady breeze ailured some of the Puritans 
for a sail on Dorchester Bay. 
avery merry Christmas was 
A. C. ALLEN CHAMBERLAIN, 


Bachting. 


FIXTURES. 


JUNE. 
3-5-7. Katrina-Shamrock, N. Y. 





There was a good stiff breeze, and 
assed in tacking about the bay.— 
uritan C.C. 











THE CRUISE OF THE LEONA. 


Eto Beret and aes ‘ ’ 
e following clippings are from a letter received from C. . 
Lutes, dated Norfolk. Dec. 8: —_ 

“I have not exact data _as I have not kept as correct account of 
our trip as Commodore Work did last winter in the Monarch, as 
published in the FOREST AND STREAM; but I have tracked him 
thus far. We left Betterton for Chester River (before the oyster 
war), where we encountered a northeaster and had to lay off for 
three days. It was here the heavy anchor we got from you saved 
the ship. Many thanksfor urgiay us to take it. Ran across to 
Annapolis, where we stayed another week. Left here and ran to 
Herring Bay, from there to the Patuxent; wind N. and blowing a 
gale. Carried the three lower sails, falling in with tbe aredgers 
going in, and kept them company all the way up, the lighthouse 
keeper saluting us. No one would believe we came from Herring 
Bay that day until verified by a buckeye that came in from that 
place and saw us when we left. It stormed and blew a gale for a 
week. Got under way, but came near washing Whiting (mate) 
overboard; so we put back, and took a fresh start next mornin 
and ran to Jerome Creek and were caught in a snowstorm | 
stayed two days. From there wecrossed the Potomac and ran to 
Great Wicomico; wind N.W., biowing heavy. You know how it 
is across the Potomac in that kind of wind, but we were in for it. 
and had to go. Had to board the yawi, after vainly endeavoring 
to tow her with double quarter lines. Some oystermen laying 
under the upper point hailed us. ‘Whereare you bound? Forthe 
lower point? Well, you will never get there with that cockle- 
shell.’ But we did all the same; the big fellows did not know that 
we were drawing as much if not more water than they. From 
Wicomico we harbored _ in a small creek below the Rappahan- 
nock. Next day ran to Yorktown, where we put in three of the 
most interesting days of the trip. * * * The fact is,everything 
being new to us, events so crowd each other that we scarcely have 
time to jot anything down. But our stay bere will never be for- 
gotten. bkeft Monday at 8 A. M. and reached Norfolk at 3 P. M.; 
would have made it in less time, but had to fight a strong adverse 
tide in Hampton Roads. 

“The buckeye is the prevailing boat here; they range all the way 
from 18 to 60ft. long, and sail very fast and will live in almost any 
kind of sea. The small boats are flat-bottomed and are called 
jo-boats, the round-bottoms are dug-outs. The small sloops and 
schooners are of the worst class and shape, slow, unseaworthy 
and badly kept. The men that have charge of them are very 
timid, and are surprised to see the Leona go out in astiff breeze 
with everything set, while they are reefed. They think us reck- 
less sailors and a shade too fast, yet we have been treated well by 
the people all the way down. " 

“Yesterday being Sunday we were erowded all day with visitors. 
One young man stayed ali day, leaving us late in the evening, 
neglecting to take his lady-love to church, for which he got his 
hair pulled. Besides, his indulgent parent will probably not pur- 
chase a schooner for him as promised. Tne incident points a 
moral. Almost every white lady seen on the street has a body 
guard andashotgun. The mate, however, contrives to dodge 
both. Probably this precaution will not be necessary after we 
leave. We will provably stay here another week, and hereafter 
will keep a better account of our trip.” 

The crew of tLe Leona, while fully competent to take care of 
the ship, are a little ‘reckless and a shade fast’ as the Southern 

ople suggest. A squall struck her off Port Richmond (Delaware 
River) with the light sails set. Every boat in the range of my 
vision took in sail, but she came through all right with all the 
cotton still on her. [remonstrated but without avail. She is 
non-capsizable, and it is —- trom this fact she is frequently 
driven for a!l that’sin her when there is no necescity or hurry. 


Thus it 1s we ‘ride a free horse to death.’ Capt. Lutes is not 


cramped for time, and will not return to Philadelphia until late 
in the spring if then.” R. G. W. 





DEATH OF MR. DAVID CARLL.—On Dec. 27 at his home near 
Crescent City, Fla., Mr. David Carll, the well-known ship and 
gecks builder, died suddenly of apoplexy, at the age of 61. Mr. 

‘arll was located at City Island for over 25 years, building a num- 
ber of coasting vessels, pilot boats, oyster schooners and yachts. 
Of late he has resided in Florida, where he owned a large orange 
grove, the ship yard being leased to Mr. Henry Piepgrass. 


SEAWANHAKA C. Y. C.—Besides the advanced class in navi- 
gation, a new class has been formed at tne club house. On Dec. 
29 the first of the weekly classes in marlinspike work met in the 
kitchen of the club house, under the instructions of Mr. Philip 
Low. The club has just received a handsome mode! of Volunteer 
as a present from Gen. Paine. 


CRUISING.—Norna—While the schr. Norna was lying at Nor- 
folk last week on her way south her owner, Mr. Townsend Smith, 
died quite suddenly on board. The yacht is now offered for sale. 
Dashaway, steam yacht, Mr. C. L. Hutchinson, arrived at Nor- 
folk on Dec. 26 on her way to Florida.—Com. W. F. Weld, Eastern 


Y. C., proposes to make a cruise to the Mediteranean, chart 
& steam yacht in Kngland, ; 
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YACHTING ON THE PACIFIC. 


HEN my last communication to the Forest AND 
W entitled ‘A Split Jib on a Lee Shore,” was Binet wartn 
17, 1884), I had no idea.of the changes that. time had instore, or 
a four ne mre woul ae me on ee —« aoe ing 
a trip on a yacht whie nD respects, the o of the d 
keeled Gem which lowned then. err yl 

Last June, while living at. Sierra Madre, a pretty village high 
up among the foothills some. thirty miles from the coast, I felt 
such an intense longing for a glimpse of old ocean as only one can 
feel who has been reared in sight of it. While having one of 
worst attacks of seasickness, or one hoepevigkness, I received the 
following dispatch from my good friend Chas. J. Ellis, of 
anes ,, Be on board the Aggie next Friday night; everything 

On the day named, June 8, I was one of a y of eight gentle- 
men, including Mr. McFarland, the owner of the yacht. who took 
the train from this city for San Pedro, a safe harbor where the 
schooner Aggie lay at anchor. She is in all respects a beauty, in- 
side and out. Her dimensions are as follows: 83ft. l.w.1.; 33ft. 
8in. beam; 6ft. 10in. draft with centerboard up, and 16ft. when 
oe. and she is without doubt the fastest yacht on the Pacific 
coast. 

Arriving at San Pedro at 6o’clock P. M. we immediately set 
sail so as to make the most of the trade wind, which, in summer, 
usually dies away about 7 o’clock. On getting outside our course 
was laid for San Diego, distant 100 miles. The wind dropped 
away early in the evening, and our progress was, consequently 
slow until the following morning. On Saturday morning, upon 
going on deck, we found ourselves about thirty-five miles from 
San Diego harbor. After a delicious breakfast, served in ex- 
cellent style by the steward of the Aggie, we awaited eagerly the 
coming of the breeze. 

The. trade wind makes yachting on this coast a particular 
pleasure, for this reason, one always knows. when it will blow 
and when it will cease. It comes with a gradually increasing 
pressure with no flaws or unexpected squalls. 

We soon began to bow] through the water, and then came. our 
first experience with the fish, which was very exciting. Lines 
were thrown over, and we soon had fast fish almost as gamy as 
our bluefish of the Atlantic; bonita, albicore, barracouta, all large 
fish, Spanish mackerel, and, last but not least, yellowtail. The 
yellowtail is one of the finest fish on this coast. We caught one 
weighing 27lbs. This one we had baked for dinner, and the firm- 
ness and sweetness of its flesh suggested Eastern trout. 

Our best fishing was along the outside edge of the immense 
fields of kelp, which lie just outside the harbor of San Diego. I 
was amazed at the extraordinary sizeof thiskelp. While ours in 
the East would average about 34in. in diameter, some of these 
were six or eight times as large and 60ft. in length. 

Here in California it seems asif the fish vied with the vegeta- 
tables in point of size. Inoticed crabs measuring 9 or 10in. across 
the back, and crayfish the size of large lobsters, etc. All hands 
had a good turn at the lines, and each caught as many as he 
wished. Most of these were thrown back alive, as we needed but 
few for food. 

We arrived at San Diego at 1 o’clock P. M., and went ashore to 
pay a visit to the Hotel del Colorado. So much has been said and 
written concerning this magnificent establishment that I will not 
attempt a further description than to state that it covers a ater 
area than any other hotel in the world, and that, in point of excel- 
lence, it is all that its enthusiastic guests have claimed for it. 
The members of our party all being musically inclined, we enjoyed 
a sing in the elegant theater connected with the hotel. 

Having delayed our departure from San Diego until the early 
evening, we found that the wind had begun toslacken, anda 
steam schooner going out took us in tow and dropped us some 
miles outside,where we lay all night, ready for the morning breeze. 

During this day (Sunday), the wind being rather light, we made 
slow progress toward our new destination, Catalina Island; and 
night finding us still short of it, we lay to. On Monday morning 
some of the paxty. wished to take the train, and we laid a course 
for San Pedro. The wind, starting in light, gradually freshened, 
until the beautiful yacht lay well over, carrying all the sail she 
could stand, and we had an exciting race to catch the train which 
left San Pedro at 3 o’clock. We wentinto port in grand style, and 
rounded up opposite the wharf with five minutes to spare. 

On Aug. 18 the same party made another trip by Mr. McFar- 
land’s invitation. It is true,as stated in FOREST AND STREAM 
some time ago, that yachting is not lively on this coast at present; 
but, so far as the Aggie and her owner are concerned, we must 
make an exception, for she is hardly out of commission three 
eee in the year, frequent trips along the coast being made in 

er. 
Aneasy breeze enabled us to reach anchor off Redondo beach, 
some thirty miles nortb, early on the following morning. This 
place is situated to the north of a  Promnenens headland, and seems 
to be on one side of an immense eddy, several miles in extent. It 
is a natural feeding ground for fish of all kinds. 

A long pier extends from the beach out into the ocean, and this 
was lined with fishermen of all ages, who were pulling up fish at 


a lively rate. 
The wives of the yachtsmen were taken on board the Aggie 
from this pier and we sailed for Santa Monica, some ten miles 
keeping her headon. Darkness overtook us on the way back, | north. The breeze throughout the day was strong, and the free- 
and the gale blew great guns, so we crossed Lake Helen when we | dom of this shore from all rocks and shuals allowed us to run 
got to it to the camp of a friend, whom we had met the day before | quite near land. ; 

on the river, and which we readily made out by the brilliant} Arriving at Santa Monica we turned about for San Pedro, A 
camp-fire he had burning, and who entertained us so royally and | magnificent sailing breeze enabled us to make this point in time 
hospitably that we were constrained to pass the night with him | for the 5 o’clock train to bear us back to the “city of the angels,” 
and do the remaining five or six miles in the morning. A wild J. A. OSGOOD. 
night that was, between wind and rain, and we thanked our stars 
that both ourselves and the cabin boy on the Winnie were in snug 
quarters and safe from harm. 

At ll A. M. our friend Walker started us off with a good break- 
fast inside us, for it was Sunday, and the gale still blew from the 
southward, and there was no need for hurry. The paddle down 
the lake was a tough one with the gale right ahead. but we stuck 
to it, and in a couple of hours entered the river again, ran the 
rapid and came down alongside the Winnie to the intense de- 
light of the cabin boy, who had been quite lonely and frightened 
the night before. 

Too late to put to sea to-night even could we work out of the 
river against this gale. But morning brings a change, and witha 

iping nor’west behind her Winnie gets out of the river, and 
lown past the frowning bluffs of LaGrange and Isle Perte in ver 





A CRUISE ON SUPERIOR. pet are perfectly safe for the night and shall have fine weather on 
e morrow. 

A WAX up on the north shore of the great lake, separated by Nor are we disappointed. Morning shows us only a fresh 
200 miles from the nearest pier, lies the now thriving town a breeze blowing and scarcely any sea running, and no 
of Port Arthur; at the time of which I write called the Village of | time is lost in getting the anchor apeak and proceeding on our 
Prince Arthur’s Landing. Founded originally by the Govern- | voyage. A light, fair wind wafts us gently out to Thunder Cape, 
ment as a landing place and base of supplies for the development | and we slide slowly from the back of one long swell to another 
of the amphibious Dawson route through the interior the | and realize what must have been out here yesterday; with a 200- 
valiey of the Red River, Prince Arthur’s Landing became the | mile sweep for thesea to get up in, and the giant cliffs of Thunder 
home of a few enterprising and determined men,and when the | Cape towering 1,300ft, into the air for it to break against, and we 
Dawson route was abandoned and its raison d’étre had ceased to | all feel a little dit relieved that pradence renee over daring 
exist these men engaged in fishing and mining.. They furnished | and kept usin port.. At Silver Inlet we stop an hour to buy some 
supp ies to the Canadian Pacific, building hard by from a differ- | stores and get further posted as to the severity of yesterday’s 
| ent terminus, and their enterprise and perseverance was such | gale, and find the natives as deeply impressed with its force as 
that they built a little railway of their.own, extending the C. P. R. | ourselves. Every one of your readers, I fancy, has heard of this 
to their own wharves and competed successfully with the terminus | curious mine discovered on a little rocky island so small that the 
. chosen by the builders of the main line itself. So the vill waves broke over it at every gale, and that it had to be artificially 
f rained a little year by year until the C. P. R. passed from the | enlarged by cribwork before it would furnish room enough to 
t ands of the Government into those of the present company, and | Stand the pumping and hoisting machinery upon. The workmen's 
it was decided to extend it east along the north shore to connect | houses, etc., and the company’s stores and offices had to be located 
: with the existing system of Ontario near Ottawa. The little rail- | on the mainland a mile away, and at the time I*write of the mine 
ie way was bought up and became part of the main line. The mer-| had been sunk to a depth of 1,00Uft. below lake level, and the 
chants engaged in hotel keeping, in selling stores to the contrac- | crust between the drifts and the water was often so thin that the 
+ 5 tors, in steamboating to convey the stores to the points of action | water oozed through and the surf could be heard roaring over 
z along the coast, the old population became rich; and thousands} head. A year or two after the mine became so leaky and the 
18 of new people came flocking in; town lots begap to boom, and | pumping so expensive that it was abandoned as unprofitable, and 

a Prince Arthur’s Landing leaped suddenly into prominence as a | the village and works are now rotting away. 
ain we drifted slowly down to the mouth of Black Bay, a 


rival for Duluth, and became a flourishing town of 5,000 inhabit- Off ag 
i erd in the coast line thirty miles deep and six or seven 


ants, with a mayor and corporation and all the usual machinery huge 
of office. wide. The breeze is almost dead and Munro amuses himself 
It was in the early days of Port Arthur when this growth was | trolling from the canoe and is soon rewarded by catching a mag- 
nificent salmon trout of about 15lbs. A little later the Kate 


giving promise, but had not actually been consummated, that the L t 
writer began to take FOREST AND. STREAM, and to become im- | Marks, a small propeller,is hailed. bound for Prince Arthur’s 


HG hued with cutter ideas. He had been a boating man all his life, | Landing, and reports us in due course. 

i and had mede and rigged numerous models, and owned two or! “All aboard, Munro, here’s a breeze coming.” And in another 
three sailing skiffs, and had even made an essay, which ended in | minute we are lying well down toa stiff norther and bowling 
disgust and nausea, in the direction of catamarans. His soul | along for the narrows behind Point Porphyry. It is evening and 
hankered to own a pertect boat, one which could be trusted not to | getting dusk when we round to at last in the snuggest of snug 
capsize, even should the helmsman take his eyes off the lee gun- | little anchorages and turn in with the satisfaction of knowing 
wale for a minute or two to light his pipe; one which would go | that howl as it likes from any quarter it will scarcely ruffle the 

;@ through a heavy sea without pounding and thumping; one which | water in here. Another good night’s rest and we are off again 

' could be slept in with some decent approach to comfort and | with a fresh northerly off-shore breeze, the best sailing weather 
warmth; and last but not least one which was not practically cut | we have yet had, and we romp merrily along through the 
in halves by a beast of a centerboard always getting jammed and | Amygdaloid and Roche de Baut islands, but lose time and wind 
frozen up in frosty weather, and combining with aforesaid pound- | by not keeping out to sea. And evening is drawing on and the 
ing and thumping to pull the boat to pieces, and make a shaky, | breeze dying by the time we have threaded the last of the _intri- 
leaky old basket of her by the time her owner had got used to her | cate channels and come out in the —_ oan’ Lamb Island 

{ little eccentricities and peculiarities of character, and had: light.. The balf-breed lightkeeper pulled off to us here ang froze 

i i worked her into her best sailing form. the very marrow in our bones by tales of the starvation ana lonely 
In conjunction with a friend he: had built a good wholesome | watches he had endured by reason of the supply boat from 
full-bodied compromise yawl of 5 tons and had got a lot of | Nipigon being behind time. And as our marrow froze our hearts 
amusement and satisfaction out of her,-but the friend and he had | melted, and we bestowed on him all we could spare of hard tack, 
different ideas. The former wanted to take out the dandy mast | bacon and tea, and sent him on his way rejoicing. The half- 

; and rig as a cutter and the latter knew that this would be a | breed who has his stomach full of these three staples is indeed a 

ie death knell to his single-handed bliss; a 25ft. main boom was too | happy man, and a king should be glad to exchange sensations 
ia much for him to handle alone. Then again the friend, inclined | with him. A stretch over to the point of the imposing Fluor 

to luxury and ease, inserted elegant cushions and curtains which | Island and back to the mainland brought us into the Nipigon 
the writer wetted and spoiled in the first blow he was caught in, | Straits, and a few shorter boards to a good anchorage inside. 
Lastly the friend and he did not agree. on. the subject of ballast, | Then comes the sunset, the supper, the pipe, the gathering 


the former wanted headroom in cabin and to lower the floor and | Shadows, the starlight and intense stillness of the Northern wilds, 
a combination of the pleasures of the yachtsman and the canoeist 


and camper that it would be hard to find otherwise than on 
Superior or the Georgian Bay. 

orning brought with it a fresh southerly breeze, before 
which we went bowling through the straits and across Nipigon 
Bay at agreat rate and entered the mouth of the river. And 
here for the first and last time on the cruise the man at the wheel 
was at fault. The charts were on too small a scale to show the 
channel, and we stood boldly up the center of the estuary, when 
bump! thud! bump! the Winnie careens over and comes to a stand- 
still on a mud bank. Thanks to her rockered keel, we can turn 
her head for the channel witha pole, even when fast aground 
amidships, and getting her broadside to the wind and ail hanging 
out to leeward, we reduce her draft sufficiently to enable her to 
flounder into the channel. Then we sweep up the river past the 
house of our good friend John Watt, and come to beside the once 
noble wharf of the Hudson’s Bay Company, built in anticipation 
of this point becoming the Lake Superior terminus of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, and now falling into decay. Munro is an 
enthusiastic sportsman and canoeist, and one of his dreams has 
been a = up this famous river tothe fishing grounds, and we 
according y spent the balance of the day in planning and prepar- 
ing, with the aid of the company’s courteous officer, Mr. Flana- 
gan, for the expedition; and evening found us with a bark canoe 
engaged and everything ready for a start on the morrow. 

ketches of fishing trips up the river have been too often printed 
in your columns to make an account of this one particularly in- 
teresting to your readers. Suffice it to say that we ascended 
with a southerly 7 at our backs to Camp Alexander, portaged 
over the rock and fished the rapids ahead with very poor success, 
and returning we ran successfully in a two fathom birch bark 
the famous chute, a feat which, as far as I know, had not been 
successfully performed before, though large canoes run it almost 
daily. The surge at the bottom certainly was terrific, and with 
the strong southerly gale blowing we had no little trouble in 
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the latter wanted to raise the floor so as to concentrate and in- 
crease the ballast and “bring her down to the turn of her —— 
The disagreement went so far that the two began to look coldly 
on one another when they met and to.talk at one another at the 
yacht club meetings, and the writer joyfully assented to take a 
little less than what he had put into the Lurline for his interest, 
and go his deep draft heavily ballasted way alone. Here he was 
then, high and dry in the spring of the year, with the ice on the 
bay showing signs of weakness and no boat. What was to be 
done? Build again, of course, and he was soon in the agonies of 
designing. His purse was short, so his boat must be small and 
cheap, 20ft. waterline, by 5ft. beam was decided on, she must be 
eminently handy, so he stuck to his favorite yawl rig. She must 
be a good sea boat and carry her sail well and claw off any lee 
shore no matter how hard it blew. So he gave her a flush 
deck, a good draft of water and both fore gripe and drag 
to excess. Here was her greattfault, the longitudinal plane was 
so great and the frictional resistance engendered so excessive that 
in light winds and especially down wind she was simply no- 
where: but otherwise, considering that Winnie was designed and 
built by amateurs, that she was ballasted with wrought iron 
scrap mostly inside and piled as we best could, that her bottom 
and keel was studded with projecting rivet and bolt heads and 
merely paid over with tar, she was a mighty boat, could 
stand out in anything, and when it fairly howled could hold her 
i own with the big centerboards and the Lurline to windward, in 
spite of her small size. : 
Winnie came down the main street on rollers and was dumped 
} into the drink from the wharf in very unceremonious fashion, 
. and immediately began to leak like an old basket. She was 
raised, a nail hole discovered and plugged, and she went back into 
the water to leak no more. She was quickly masted and rigged, 
and contentment began to overspread the hitherto worried coun- 
tenance of her owner. <A few trials on the bay merely wetted his 
appetite for creat: and he longed for an extended trip, to 
plow the waters of the unsalted sea outside the capes of the bay, 
and to explore the long stretch of broken, almost unknown, coast 
to the east of him. 5 
The opportunity came at last, and with a boon companion, a 
lawyer, and the office boy as crew; the Winnie stole gently out 
one evening in midsummer from her moorings. A gale from the 
south had been blowing all day, and a great ground swell was 
rolling in, but the wind had dropped almost to a calm and pro- 
gress was slow for the first hour, but as soon as the land was 
shaken off the breeze freshened to a stiff blow, and darkness com- 
ing down with every propect of a dirty night, the skipper got hold 


in; . & A : 
atm range lights in the Raministiquia River and ran in to a 


; snug berth for the night. i 
‘ On deck at daylight next morning he finds the glass nowhere 
and a few rays of clouds traveling eastward at a rate which said 
much for the velocity of the wind behind them, but all was quiet 
ia on the water and there was plenty of shelter ahead for some dis- 
i? tance, so we boldly put to sea. No sooner across the bar than 
down came the gale with a shriek, and down comes our mainsail 
just about as quickly, and away we go under the tiny foresail for 
the harbor at Welcome Islands. ~The sea gets up ina tumbling 
































































Los ANGELES, Cal., Dec, 6. 








BEVERLY Y. C. 


A® usual, the Beverly Y. C. is the first in the field with its list 

of fixtures, the following dates being already set for 1889. 
The officers of the club for the year are us follows: Com., John 
B. Paine, Swordfish, cutter; Vice-Com., George H. Richards, 
Petrel, cat; Sec’y and Treas., W. Lloyd Jeffries, Kiowa, cat; 
Meas., R. C. Robbins, Dolphin, cat. Regatta Committee—Robert 
Saltonstall, Nerina, cat; B. B. Crowninshield, Witch, cutter; 
Patrick Grant, Jr., W. Lloyd Jeffries. One vacancy to be filled. 
Following are the fixtures for the coming season: 


June 22.—14lst race, Marblehead, first championship. 




























4 »onfused conflict between last night’s southerly swell and this 1 7 we Ww 39 i Monuin B rst ope Be 
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Racine canoe) sheers wildly abo 1s, upsets and breaks the afternoon, letting go at last in Pays Plat Bay, forty miles from pina nee cintior Se ee ee 
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July 4 -144th race, Marblehead, first cup race. 

July 6.—145th race, Marblehead, second championship. 

July 13.—146th race, Monument Beach, second open sweepstake. 

July 20.—147th race, Marblehead, second cup race. 

July 27.—148th race, Monument Beach, second Buzzard’s Bay 
championship. 

Aug. 3.—149th race, Marblehead, first club sweepstake. 

Aug. 17.—150th race. Marblehead, third championship. 

Aug. 24.—151st race, Monument Beach, third open sweepstake. 

Aug. 31.—152d race, Marblehead, first open. 

Sept. 2.—153d race, Monument Beach, second open. 

Sept. 7.—154th race, Marblehead, third cup race. 

Sept. 14.—155th race, Monument Beach, third Buzzard’s Bay 
championship. 

Sept. 21.—156th race, Marblehead, sail off. 

The open race, Aug. 31, is probable, not certain; possibly a club 
sweep will be substituted. 





ainter,, To pick her up in this turmoil is almost out of the ques- 
on. so we scud on to leeward with the little foresail threatentug 
to blow to ribbons every moment; double in between the two 
islands and let go in the snug little harbor among the fishing 
boats. Breakfast over the crew and cabin boy clamber across the 
d island to look for the canoe, and there, sure enough, she is coming 
f bottom up right for the island. “Will she come ashore?” Our 
enthusiastic lawyer gets ready for a struggle with wind and wave; 
but no, she drifts by just out of reach into the smooth water under 
the lee of the island. The envoys come back and report to the 
skipper. It is blowing a hurricane now, and if we lose our hold 
of the island and get blown off there is no other harbor for a long 
distance to leeward, but ourdingy must not be sacrificed without 
B an effort. So the mainsail is double-reefed and the staysail single 
and out we go—through the foam and spindrift. The canoe is 
sighted without much search, and we bear down to leeward of it. 
“Steady now, boys,” down goes the helm and we come up to the 
wind with canvas slatting and snapping about ourears. Slowly 
she loses her way and approaches the canoe. We have gauged 
the distance to a nicety, and she is scarcely moving as she comes 
alongside. ‘Now, then, look alive.” Munroe leans over the side 
and grasps the bow and lifts it inside the riggings, the skipper 
gets hold of the stern and the cabin boy is ready with a rope, and 
in a trice the canoe is on board and securely lashed—but we are 
+ too anxious yet to chuckle or exult. : 
; The island is a mile to windward, and the little break it makes 
to the sea is getting less and less effective every moment. “Fill 
away!” the s ip heels to the cockpit coaming, and the cabin boy 
tries to get under the canoe in his efforts to keep as far on top of 
i the boat as possible. ‘’Bout ship!’ and she is up in the wind and 
: off on the other tack under her rag of canvas with a steadiness and 
hi precision which astonish the skipper, and he begins to smile at 
" once and enjoy the sail. Noquestion about climbing to windward 
when she stays as readily as that, and he begins to speculate upon 
$ the feasibility of continuing the voyage. hat to do with the 
canoe isthe great trouble. In comparatively smooth water it is 
' all very well to have her turned up on deck; but how will it be 
outside? We abandoned the idea of putting to sea again, and 
settled ‘amie to dry blankets, read, and put in time generally, but 
not for long. : 

After noon the wind shifted a little and brought the rollers 
sweeping into the mouth of the little harbor, ands ed Winnie 
jumping and straining at her cable in an alarming manner. So 
up comes the anchor and the double-reefed mainsail again, and 
we beat up for the lee of the weather island. The wind com- WILEINS. 
mences to fal] almost as soon as we get the hook in the mud again, 
and after a hearty supper and a chat and Cy over a Camp-fireon | A NEW 40-FOOTER.—Mr. Burgess is at work on a keel 40-footer 
shore we turn in, thoroughly tired and with a full confidence that for Mr. Seymour of Washington. . 


our starting point, in a beautiful harbor between two islands, and 
here the real novelty and excitement of the trip commences. 
From this — east not one of us hasever been, and the rough 
chart will be our only guide. The skipper’s nerves fairly tingle 
with excitement and impatience for the morrow, and a good 
breeze. The morrow breaks and, pshaw, what a disrppointment! 
A fine misty rain and not a breath of wind. The skipper retires 
to the cabin to read and meditate, but the indefatigable Munro 

ets the Racine out and trolls piously up and down the harbor. 

is diligence is rewarded by renee | a couple of magnificent 
brook trout. About noon we get a little air, and run down among 
the islands in the entrance to Nipigon Bay, some ten miles 
further up; but it fails us again, too soon for us even to reach a 
good anchorage, and we have to let go behind a rocky island in 
rather an exposed position. Munro lights a great bonfire, and 
dries sundry damp garments, and cooks the evening meal on 
shore, and at 9 we turn in hoping for better things on the morrow. 


H. K. WICKSTEED. 

































{TO BE CONTINUED.] 






A RACING ASSOCIATION FOR NEW YORK, 


paoces it is evident that there is no immediate prospect of a 
National Yacht Racing Association, and though the large 
clubs show no desire to further such an_organization, it is some- 
what encouraging to see that the small clubs are preparing the 
way by the formation of local organizations. Boston has its New 
England Y. R. A., which has done a good deal and is in a way to 
do much more for the advancement of yachting in the smaller 
classes. On Lake Ontariothe L. Y. R.A: has become a strong and 
werful body, embracing all the yacht clubs on the lake; and 
urther west is the Interlake Y. R. A. 

A movement has lately been started by some of the clubs about 
New York, the Columbia, Yonkers and Sing Sing clubs being the 
leaders, toform an association of a similar nature which shall 
include all the clubs in the vicinity of New York. The objects 
will be to secure uniformity in racing rules, to avoid the clashing 
of dates, and to promote the interests of racing in general. The 
movement is mainly confined to the clubs racing yachts of 
and under. A meeting will be held at. the Gilsey House, New 
York, on Jan, 31, at 8 P.M. Clubs interested are requested tosend 
three delegates each to the meeting. 

Conside the extent of the waterfront on the bay, the Hud- 
son, East River and its junction with the Sound, and the 
large number of clubs and yachts, it seems strange that similar 
efforts in the past have not been successful, but yachtemen have 
of late given more thought to the subject of rules and organiza- 
tion, and there is good reason to hope that the present attempt 







NEW YORK Y. C.—The nominating committee of the New 
York Y.C. have announced the nomination of the following 
officers and standing committees to serve for the ensuing year: 
Com., Elbridge T. Gerry; Vice-Com., Latham A. Fish: Rear-Com., 
Archibald Rogers; Sec., John H. Bird; Treas., F. W. J. Hurst; 
Meas., John Hyslop; Fleet Surgeon, MorrisJ. Asch; Regatta Com- 
mittee, S. N. ne, Chester Griswold and Wm. E. Iselin. The 
election will not be held untilthe first general meeting of the 


club in February. 


CHELSEA Y.C.—At the annual meeting of the Chelsea Y. C. 
the following officers were elected: Com., W. H. Wedger; Vice- 
Com., Wm. Marshall; Secy., T. J. Parsons; Treas., Chas. P. Long: 
Meas., Chas. R. Fisher; Fieet Capt., C. L. Smith. "The club is in a 

rosperous condition and has a membership of over 125 members. 
The annual ball under the auspices of the C. Y. C. will take piace 


Jan. 7. 


COOPER'S POINT CORINTHIAN Y. C.—The Cooper’s Point 
Corinthians sailed their last and 3ist race of the season on Dec. 9, 
The Item won, beating the Allmond by 4ft., with Cook a short 
distance behind. The Item made the fastest time over the club 
course in 52m., breaking the Wilkins’s record by 1m. 13s.—R. G. 
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will prove successful, and that the good work of the N. E. Y. R.A. | arrival. jAfter the sun had crept snugly below the horizon the 


will be duplicated in New York. 

It must be expected that some difficulties will be eneountered,: 
there will be some conflict of interests, but at the same time there 
isso much for each club [= from the establishment ofa 
recognized and res} ble body thateach can afford to make 
some concessions, if necessary. Of course the most important 
and at the same time the most difficult detail isthat of measure- 
ment. It is necessary, in order to secure the aid of all, that exist- 
ing boats and conditions be considered im adopting a rule; b 4 Ht 
is still more important that the rule, whatever it may be, sbal 
encourage the building of better boats than most of those now in 
the racing. Even though it may be necessary, ont of regard for 
existing boats, to adopt a rule that may not be altogether desir- 
able, it should be framed in such a way as to permit of the sub- 
stitution of a better rule as the older boats drop out of the racing 
and new ones take their place. 





OSWEGO Y. C.—The Oswego Y. C. announce three receptions 
during the winter, the first on Dec. 36, the second on Jan. 17 and 
the third and last on Feb. 7.' These parties have been very popu- 
lar and much more to the committee’s taste than the grand 
“annual balls,” attended with all their pomp and worry and ex- 

nse. These more moderate affairs bring out all the society 
olk, and are thoroughly enjoyed. The racing season of 1888 found 
the Merle the only American keel that could hope to cone with 
the fast Canadian craft. It was confidently expected that the 
Alice Enright would cross the starting line off Burlington piers 
on July 28, and that the Lake Erie boys would havea chance to 
try the Merle. A party, of which the writer was a member, were 
on board Commodore Mac Farlane’s steam yacht Aida, and had 
left Oswego on the evening of the 2;th and made a night run to 
Hamilton, to witness the contest. We were thoroughly crest- 
fallen when the information was imparted to us from the judges’ 
steamer that no Enright had appeared, but that she was expected 
in tow, and that two of her crew were ashore anticipating her 


.ton is.evident from the fact that in 


helpless craft towed or drifted. in to moo . and the regatta 
‘ announced a postponement for lack of wind (angh 
breezecould not bediscovered all day, no matter how dainty her 
Each re on,,to shove a yacht three miles an hour), we were 
startled by the information from Vice-Commodore Ames. owner 
of the Merle, that he was in receipt of a telegram from the En- 
right stating that she was windbound at Ashtabula. Next sum- 
a Burgess sloop will go to Lake Erie, where we are sure she 
da warm reception, and our Commodore and his 
have unlimited faith in the Merle’s ability to “get there” in the 
event-of.a little breeze. That our boys were in earnest at Hamil- 
e vest ket of one of the 
guests on the Oswego sloop lay folded a New York draft for $250, 
which was put up when the news came that the Toledo yacht 
would meet the Merle.—K. G. 


SACHEM.—Messrs. Metcalf and Owen have sold Sachem to Mr. 
Chas. H. Smith of New York,a member of the New York, Y. C. 
It is not known yet whether she will be raced by her new owner. 
Her old ownersare likely to build a new yacht for the same class 

SYBILLA, steam yacht, Mr. J. F. Betz, has been lengthened 
30ft. at Baltimore. She will soon start on a cruise south. 

SIPPICA N Y. C.—This club has selected the following dates for 
1889; July 6, open regatta; Aug. 31, club regatta. 

BUILDING NOTES.—The contract for the new Morgan 
schooner has been given to Piepgrass of City Island. 





ANNAPOLIS, Md., Sept. 19, 1888.—U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell 
Mass.: Gentiemen--I am glad to be able to inform you that I 
have found your Climax paper shot shells perfect, and the only 
shell I have yet found in every respect equal to the Eley shell for 
use with Schultze powder. Yours very truly, (Signed) W. GRa- 
HAM, Champion Shot of England.— Adv. 
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Answers ta Correspondents. 


2 No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 








A. G.; Cheeses should like to know the price of the “Yachts- 
man’s Souvenir,” by Stebbins. Ans. The price is $4. 


QUAIL, Boston.—The pointer bitch Bang’s Van (A.K.R. 6133) is 
by. Days. Prince (Burnett’s Dash—imported bitch) out of Van 
(Bang ng—Zanetta). The New Jersey oe season in lower 
section closed Dec. 15, in upper section Dec. 2 


B-R. H., Philadelphia.—Do black bass hibernate? Ihave been 
a careful observer of the habits of blaek bass for some years, and 
also read Dr. Henshall’s and other writers’ opinion on the hiber- 
nating of the and -theré’seéms to be a wide difference of 
Piston oe et me ane ame base about it through your 
paper. Ans. Tt isa qu n of temperature entirely. In the far 
north they hibernate thoughout the winter. In the south they 
do _ In intermediate regions they are dormant only in severe 
weather. 


B. M., Orillia, Ont.—1: Has the brook trout any scales? 2. Has 
the salmon trout of Canada any scales?. 3, the salmon trout 
belong to the trout or salmon family? Ans. 1. Yes. Tiey are 
small and plainly visiblé- when ¢he skin is dry. 2. Yes. 3. The 
salmon is.taken ag.the type of a family; Salmonide, to which all 
the trout, graylings and whitefishes belong, therefore ichthyolo- 
gets speaking, there is no trout family. The salmon family is 

ivided into several genera, as Salmo, the salmons and the large- 
scaled trout of Europe and our Pacific coast; Salvelinus, our east- 
ern brook and lake trout, etc. These genera are then sub-divided 
into species, 








HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 


Dogs,. Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animals and 
Chart Sent Free. 


Congestions, _Inflammati 
ys oe pina! Meningitis, Milk Deven” 
.B.—Strains, Lamen heumatism. 
le C- istemper, Xe scharges. 
EE wand nd hale aes 
—Cou e Bie nia. 
. BF. olic or Gripes, Be yeche 
-—Miscarriage, Hemorrhages. 
-H.— fnary and Bidnor Diseases. 
R= ruptive Diseases, Mange. 
- K.—Diseases of Digestion. 


1, 
Stable < Case, na apace, Rr: 00 
Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), - 66 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
dumphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. ¥- 


Forest & Stream File Binders. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 






TARPO 








celebrated 


MN EISsSHini G. 
Anglers contemplating a trip to Florida this coming season will find it to their advantage to inspect our 


The largest tarpon (184 lbs.) ever killed on a rod and reel was taken on one of our Tarpon Rods, which are 
pronouuced **“PERFECT”’ by all anglers who have used them. 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR 140-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of every des:ription of 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 


18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House). New York. 





BANC! 


BANC! 


Perhaps you got two birds that time, but with a 


WINCHESTER REPEATING SHOTGUN 


You could have shot three or four. 


ONLY ONE YEAR ON THE MARKET, 


MORE THAN 15,000 NOW IN USE. 


THE BEST HUNTING SHOTGUN KNOWN. 


Made with interchangeable parts of the best materials, rolled steel or twist barrels. 


STRONG, QUICK and 


RELIABLE, it has all the qualities which have made the Winchester rifles so widely known and used. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


312 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Sal es Depots: dis MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


SEND FOR 80-PAGE CATALOGUE. 





CANOE HANDLING. 


By C. B. VAUX (“DOT.’’) 


A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very 
ginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. 
Everything is made intelligible for beginners; and besides this A BC téaching there are’sé 
many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find 


study of these. The book is complete and concise—no useless 


Subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling,. sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 
rules, _ The text is further elucidated by namerous practical a and the beauty of the 
book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; 


Building.” Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


NEW YORK: Forsst anp Stream PuBiisHune Co., 318 Broadway. 
LONDON: Davies & Co.. 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


~ — KIMBALL/S. ... 

ia SLRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES. 
: Used by people of refined taste. 
HIGHEST AWARD AT BRUSSELS, 1888. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., 






LZ 
wy 
Zz iy Unsurpassed in quality. 
RAW The finest Smoking Mixtures 
Se i are of our Manufacture. 


Fifteen First Prize Medals, 


Jeasure and profit in the 
e between its covers. The 


J. N. DODGE, 
276 & 278 Division Street, 
DETROIT, ice. ‘ 


uniform with ‘‘Canoe 


Manufacturer of 
Geese, Swan, Brant, 


nam, 
Arms & C’t’g Co., Chi E.©0. 
: dallgue d 


Rochester, N. Y. | Co., St. Leuis, an 


SMOKE 7. 


TARA TITS 


see ee a 


CIGARETTES. 





¢ 
Cedar Deg Ducks; also R 
t, Snipe a: ¥ Plover De- ymnastic Se. 
coys. For sale at factory; or by Hartley & Gra- | of promoting health, strength and longevity. The 
N.Y.; Ey ae. reé& Co., Phila; 


ASK RETAILERS 
tat RELIABLE” tik: 
FLANNEL SHIRTS 


AND 


OUTING GOODS 


ALSO FOR THE 


“TDEAL” $2.50 


RETAIL 
PANCY FLANNEL SHIRTS 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


THE ‘RELIABLE’ FLANNEL SHIR BROKAW MFG co 
PATENT, BEB FEB. 1, 1887 e . 


OTHER STYLES EUTTONED. NEWBURGH, N. Y. 








UB IT Uj | All diseases effectually treated 
by Prof. Hardenough’s Medico- 
re. The only correct method 


estern | rum habit cured in one month. Send 50 cents by 
Arms | mail to P. O. Box 620, Washington, D.C., for 


.C. Meacham 
ealers in this country. | illustrated treatise, prescriptions, etc 
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Special Inducements Offered to Clubs. 
BLUE ROCK TRAPS AND TARGETS. COMPLETE CLUB OUTFITS. 


Trap FPulis for 3S or S Traps. 


TRAP PULLING INDICATORS, with combinations for 3 or 5 traps. An absolute safeguard against collusion between the 
shooter and trapper, or in any way manipulating pulling of traps. 


CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGES. 


The Best 


Ammunition for Breech-Loading Shotguns. 


Aa EFEuwull Keine of Sportsmen’s Clothing 
READY MADE OR MADE TO MEASURE. QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


Hunting Shoes, Leggins, Gun Cases and Covers, Bags, Etc. 
THE ATLANTIC AMMUNITION CO., Limited, 291 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Buy Them Early. 


N°? present gives so much pleasure or is so lasting as a good book, and none is so thoroughly appreciated by the average man, woman 

or child. A good book does not get broken or wear out, but remains always a source of pleasure and instruction. Nothing is more 
annoying or inconvenient than to postpone the purchase of holiday gifts to the last moment, and appreciating this fact we call attention 
to the following list of standard works suitable for the holidays. These vary in price so as to fit every pocket, and among them all some- 
thing will be found to appeal to every taste. Any of these books will he sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Antelope and Deer of America. | Charley's Wonderful Journeys. Steam Yachts and Launches ; 


By Hon. J. D. Caron, LL.D. This vol-|_ By ©. F. Amery. Profusely illustrated, | _ Their Macpieery aad Management. By C 
ume is equally a necessity to the sportsman | Inimitable fun and most delightful fancies | P: Kunnarpt. With plates and many illus- 
and the naturalist. It tells of the haunts | Cloth, handsome gold stamp. Price $1.50. | trations. Cloth, 250 pages. Price $8.00. 








and Cheapest 








S500 Pages, 





and habits of our antelope and deer, where 
to find them, how to hunt them, of their life 
in the woods and under domestication. The 
best book on the subject ever written. A 
second edition. Price reduced to $2.50. 


See advertisement. 


Training vs. Breaking. 


By 8. T. Hammonp, kennel editor of 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 
Lire IN A CORNER OF YANKEELAND. By 


Row.anD E. Ropryson. See advertisement 
elsewhere. 


ForRESsT AND STREAM. Fyne’ fort ease oe 
hee deeded : 
Small Yachts, taught the author that these intelligent ani- | Yachts, Boats and Canoes. 


THEIR DESIGN AND ConsTRUCTION, by C. 
P. Kunnarpt. This sumptuous quarto 
volume covers the whole range of yacht de- 
signing and care, and it is the only work of 
the kind yet issued in America. The text 
occupies 325 pages, illustrated with many 
engravings, and besides there are 70 full page 
plates, showing the characteristics of the best 
modern yachts. Price $7.00. 


Canoe and Boat Building 


For Amateurs. By W. P. StepHens. A 
manual for boat building by the canoeing 
editor of Forest AND STREAM. Besides the 
189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 
plates, working drawings, which enable even 
the novice to build his own canoe and build 
it well. Price $1 50. 


Our New Alaska. 


By Cuas. Hattocs. In this handsome 
illustrated volume, Mr. Hallock gives the 
result of his travels in our northernmost pos- 
sessions. He found Alaska a great country 
of almost boundless resources, and tells about 
it in his own happy style. Price $1.50. 


mals are more easily controlled by kindness 
than by severity. He tells how to accom- 
plish by this kindness what you cannot with 
the whip. There is a chapter on training 
pet and house dogs. Price $1.00. 


Canoe and Camp Cookery. 


By ‘‘Seneca.” A little book full of 
receipts and hints for the camp cook, by a 
practical man who has tried them. Indis- 
pensable to the camper. Price $1.00. 


Forest Runes. 


Poems by ‘‘Nessmuk.” With peeatype 
portrait and autobiographical sketch of the 
author. Cloth, 208 pp. Price $1.50. 


Woodcraft. 


By ‘‘NessmuxK.” ‘‘Nessmuk” is a Nestor 
among American sportsmen. In ‘‘Woodcraft” 
he imparts the knowledge of the woods that 
he has been fifty years in acquiring. No 
man, however much he has camped out, can 
read this book without learning something. 
Price $1.00. 


By C. SransFreLp-Hicks. With special 
chapters on model yachts and singlehanded 
sailing. Numerous illustrations and dia- 
grams and working drawings of model yachts 
and various small craft suitable for amateurs. 
Cleth. Price $3.50. 


Wild Fowl Shooting. — 


By W. B. Lerrimvawetu. The contents 
and illustrations of this volume are detailed 
elsewhere. Next toa gun this is something 
to please one whose fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of ducks. See advertisement. Price 
$2.50 and $3.50. 


Bird Portraits for the Young. 


By W. Van Fizet, M.D. Fourteen photo- 
gravure illustrations of familiar birds, with 
charming text. A magnificent gift book. 
Price $3.00. See advertisement. 


Names and Portraits of Birds 


Wuicnh INTEREST GuNNERS. By GURDON 
TRUMBULL. New edition now ready. Price 
$2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO,, 318 Broadway, New York. 


SMALL YACHTS. 


By C. P. KUNHARDT. 


73s Plates. 


Price, 


postpaid, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 





6'°7-OO0 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 318 Broadway, New York. 
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HUNTER’S 


and Rapid Loader. 


The LoapeEr is made of the best mate- 
rial and workmanship, combining in One 
Machine every requirement for the loading 
and reloading of shot gun shells. 


Stamps number of shot. Clips shelis any 
length, also caps and decaps. Can be 
packed in a small valise. 

The CrimPeEr is also sold separate. 
Will crimp at least three shells to any 
_} other crimping one. Also clips shells 
any length—caps and decaps. 

For prices and full description, 
address, 


GEO. D. HUNTER, 


78 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


YACHTS, BOATS 
CANOES, 


WITH SPECIAL CHAPTERS ON MODEL YACHTS 
AND SINGLEHANDED SAILING. 
BY 
C. STANSFELD-HICKS. 
AUTHOR OF “OuR Boys, AND WHaT TO Do WITH THEM. 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND DIAGRAMS 
AND 
WORKING DRAWINGS OF MODEL YACHTS AND VARIOUS SMALL CRAFT 


SUITABLE FOR AMATEURS. 
DESIGNS: 


Model Yaehts.—Defiance, Isolde, Bonny Jean, and 10-tonner with sai! plan. 

Canoes.—Birch, Mersey Paddling Canoe, L’Hirondelle, Sailing Canoe. 

Sailing Boats and Yachts.—Dabchick, Wideawake. Myosotis, Una, Singlehander by C: P 
Jlayton, Puffin, 3-ton Racer, 3-ton Cruiser, 24ft. Aaxilliary (steam and sail) fishing boat. 


This volume contains much that is valuable and interesting to American yachtsmen and 
eanoeists. The design, construction and use of small craft of all kinds is treated of in a simple 
and entertaiving stvle, and the instructions are clear and easily understood. 

Large crown 8vo., 380 pages and 16 large folding plates. 


Price, Postpaid, 33.50 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


318 Rroadway. New Vart 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. 
Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. 


By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 


A book that appeals to all who know anything of the old-fashioned New Engiand life. 
These are some of the chapters: 
The School Meeting in District 13. Uncle Lisha’s Spring Gun. In Uncle Lisha’s Shop. Con- 
cerning Owls. Uncle Lisha’s Couring. How Zene Burnham Come It on His Father. 
A Rainy Day in the Shop. The Turkey Shoot at Hamner’s. Sam Lovel’s Thanksgiving. 
Little Sis. m Lovel’s Bee-Hunting. In the Shop Again. The Fox Hunt. Noah Chase’s 
Deer-Hunting. The Hard Experience of Mr. Abija: Jarvis. The Coon Hunt. In the 
Sugar Camp Indians in Danvis. The Boy Out West. Breaking Up. The Departure. 
The Wild Bees’ Swarm. | 
They make a handsomely printed volume of 187 pages, bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, ep 
receipt of price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CU., 318 Broapway EW YORK. 
DAVIES & CO., London, England. 


Book Publishing. 


Possessing peculiar facilities for publishing 
new books on field sports, adventure, travel, 
and open air life, the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company begs to invite the attention 
of authors to its book department. Corres- 
Pondence solicited and estimates furnished. 


NESSMUK’S POEMS. 


FOREST RUNES, By Geo. W. Sears, {Nessmuk}. 


Large octavo, 208 pages, printed on heavy paper, bound in cloth, gold lettering, witb 
4 portrait of the author. Price, $1.50. : ; 7 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK DEALERS, 
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Has no Superior in Safety, Rapidity, 
Durability and Lightness. It Crimps, 


















From No. 318 Broadway will be sent out weekly in the year 1889 paper filled in all its 
departments with reading matter acceptable to those who find pleasurc in the pursuit of 
field sports. The popularity of these pastimes was never greater than it is to-day; numbers 
of men who find rational relaxation in the field were never larger; the hold these recreations 
have on the public has never been firmer than now. It is a pleasure to add that in this 
measure of public esteem the ForEsT AND STREAM shares to the full. 

Mr. Henry MacDonald, whose descriptions of ‘‘Early Days on the Missouri” were so 
well received last summer, will supplement them with further 


Sketches of Frontier Life. 


Pertaining to the same field will be a paper by Mr. J. W. Schultz describing the 
ancient importance of the Fort Benton Fur Market. The same writer will furnish a con- 
tinuation of his valuable Blackfoot studies, among the titles of which may be named ‘'A 
War Party” and ‘‘The Origin of the Medicine Pipe.” 

Rich treasure from this inexhaustible field of 


Indian Folk Lore and Life 


will be laid before our readers by the veteran ‘“‘Yo,” whose Pawnee legend of The Dun Horse 
will be followed by others in a like happy vein; and from the same pen will come a rarely 
interesting—because vivid and racy—account of 


The Summer Hunt of the Pawnees, 


ip the old buffalo days. ‘There will be sketches by the author of ‘‘Sam Lovel’s Camps,” 
distinguished for the same inimitable cbaracter studies of the Danvis folk, the close insight 
into nature, and delicious vignettes of word-painting. Under the title, 


A Breath from the Maine Woods, 


will be described the angling experiences of a Boston party at Moosehead, by ““W. A B.,” 
whose sketches of a fisherman’s life in Maine have been received with so much favor. 

The pages devoted to the delightful subject of Natural History will net be less full and 
interesting for the coming year than in the past. Among the special papers for which we 
have arranged are a continuation of the series of illustrated articles on 


North American Mammals, 


by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. These will include articles, more or less extended and very fully 
illustrated by drawings by the author, on the Bats, the Insectivora and the Carnivora. 

There will be published during the year extended illustrated articles on the life and 
habits of some of the Jarge game animals of North America, in which will be brought 
together all that is known of these creatures, now so rapidly disappearing from off the face 
of the land. The first of these will be the production of Mr. John Fannin and Geo. Bird 
Grinnell, and will deal with the rare and little known 


White Goat. 


A subject which interests sportsmen and naturalists alike is the 


Domestication of Game. 


We have arranged for a series of articles on this subject, which will, it is believed, be 


‘lof remarkable interest to every thoughtful reader. The series is expected to contain 


accounts of the habits in captivity of deer, elk, antelope, mountain sheep, white goats, 
buffalo, wolves, bears, panthers and other North American frre natura, 

There will be papers on birds by well-known ornithologists, on reptiles by Miss 
Catherine C. Hopley, two of whose articles, to be published shortly, will be on the 


Hibernation of Reptiles and on Snakes’ Weapons 


Articles on many of the lower forms of life, together with notes and news on natural 
history subjects from all quarters of the continent will make up an amount of matter for the 
year that is to come which will be sufficiently varied and aitractive to delight all who take 
an interest in natural history. The investigations and explorations of a naturalist in the 
Northwest will be described by Edward Howe Forbush in a series entitled 


Five Days a Savage. 


In the misadventures of Father Christian le Clerc, a seventeenth century missionary, 
Mr. Edward Jack has found material for an interesting paper, 


Lost in the Forests of Acadia. 


The descriptive papers of travel will pot be confined to North America. Our East 
Indian contributor, ‘‘Shikaree,” will give the readers of FoREsST AND STREAM some more 
of his delightful accounts of 


Hunting in the Himalayas, 


and from another pen we shall have equally entertaining narratives of 


Shooting on Mount Olympus, 


and other localities in the Far East. A leading feature of our Shooting and Fishing 
columns will be our 


Special Correspondence from the West, 


keeping tbe readers of this journal fully abreast of the events of the times in Western game 
fields and fishing waters, al! of which will make the Forest AND STREAM 


A Journal for Western Sportsmen. 


The accounts of big-game shooting will be frequent, and in these respects the Forest 
AND STREAM Will maintniu its long-established popularity. There will be a series of papers 
from the pen of Mr. J. E. Gunckel, of Toledo, O., entitled, 


The Sunset Club, 


A continuation of the witty reports of that famons club already known to fame. 


The Trap Forest and Stream Reports of 1889 


will be given in the best form by the journal’s own representative and other competent 

reporters. They will make good the promises contained in the actual performances of the 

autumn of 1888, when our full reports of important tournaments were acknowledged to 

have been the best pieces of special work of the kind ever done. The Trap columns will be 

= in the front rank; and because of them the paper will be indispensable to shooters. 
our 


Kennel Department 


will be found, in 1889, reports of all the bench shows, prepared by conscientious and per- 
fectly competent hands. In this stroog feature the Forest anp Srream is universally 
recognized as facile princeps, and it will be the bighest ambition and most zealous care of 
the editors to continue on the old lines, giving the public show records and reports to be 
studied with profit. Our field trial reports will be graphic and reliable. 
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ULL THD DISRASHS; OF-BOGS,|—__**™ > 


A FULL LINE OF CARTRIDGES. 
ATSTUD. FEE $50. 


10-Ga., 12-Ga., 14-Ga., 16-Ga., 20-Ga. 
Their Pathology, Diagnosis The Champion Mastift 


INDENTED  GRIMPED — BLANKS, "> mse. nee" yas i p 


The Peters Cartridge Co. is induced by the success achieved the past season to greatly increase 
its line of manufacture. It now offers the above most complete lst of Shotgun a 

: canine ‘materia medica.” New and re- a eet of te. following prizes: Ist, Buffalo; 
vised edition. By HucH DALzrEt. Newark; Provid ances ae and special’ 


THE 
Fiver ee and special, t; Ist, 


‘Tndented Cartridges coer woes 


Gives full descriptions of all the accidents | ond head of winning oar St Pail < ar mes 
Are the most antes ever 1887. 


Arethe most 1 and ailments dog flesh is cursed with, and To th b, dak ceed tiffs of size, 
u or Trap and fine : 'o those who reed mas o 
Seastine. They ates wendeal hing plain directions and prescriptions for treat-| weight, power and activity, free from the faults 
pattern and penetration, with the ment. Cloth, 116 pages. Price 80 cents. due to so much intense inbreeding—dogs that 
t recoil and a clean gun. exactly meet the requirements of the mastiff 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., santend. ae oe ee eee 
‘or no in erica promises as well to e: 
318 Broadway, New York. ate the faults in the blood of bitches of deeply 
inbred strains as ~~ on: 
T. JOE KENNELS. 

























Peters Crimped Cartridges 








Are loaded by the same machinery and with 

the same materials (including the lubricated HILL ON THE D Niles, Mich. 
sigstio re. as a a ee a The e 

crimp is the best produced by machinery 

and diminishes the recoil. They shoot strong THE STANDAED WORK ON THEIR IN THE STUD. 








and leave the gua clean. Price same as for 
“Indented.” 


Pekeed Blank Shotgun Cartridges 


(Trade Mark and Patents applied for) are especially Spegeciated by the “far off” trade, the hurter, 
armer, etc. They save freight and the danger of handling bulk ammunition. By their use car- 
tridges for all varieties of game may be quickly produced without the necessity of carrying a full 


and ex -—s line of the goods. 
K YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. 


The PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
























The paderaigned offers the services in the stud 
ot the English setters 


PRINCE NOBLE 


(A.K.C.8.B, 8242), 


GUS GLADSTONE 


(A.K.C.S.B. 8210), 


At a Fee of $20 Each. 


J. J. SCANLAN, 
Fall River, Mass. 


The Syracuse Kennel Clip 


Offer the services in the stud of the famous 
English setters: 


DAD WILSON (A.K.C.S.B. 3371). 
CHANCE (A.K.C.S.B. 9645). 
At a fee of #50 Each. 
A FEW CHOICE PUPPIES FOR SALE: 


Dad Wilson—Liliian (3735), 
Dad Wilson—Lit [fI. (4825), 
Chance—Di (38637). 


St. Bernards and Pugs, 


A few fine, high-bred pups of both varieties 
now on sale. Address with stamp, 


CHEQUASSEC KENNELS, 


Lancaster, Mass. 


The Hospice Kennels, 


K. E. Horr, Prop. ARLINGTON, N. J. 
Breeders and Importers of thoroughbred 


ST. BERNARDS. 


104 PREMIUMS IN 1887. 


IRISH SETTER AT STUD. 


MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00. 


FORES1 AND STREAM PUBLISHING CC. 
318 Broadway, New York. 





Qonnw PLATES, TAPS, DIES, ETC., FOR 
\O gunsmiths andamateurs. Send for illustrated 
catalogue toS. W. CARD & Cu., Mansfield, Mass, 





SO eee 
Colorado Game Birds. 


WM. G. SMITH, Collector of the various 
branches of Natural ao Loveland, Colo., 
makes a specialty of mailing birds same ‘day as 
skinned, arriving poreecty for mounting. 
Send stamp for price list. ould trade skins or 
mounted birds for an old pattern Parker gun, 
12-gauge preferred. decl3,4t 








J.Stevens Arms andToolCo. 


P. O. Box 4100, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Send for our large 52-page Illustrated Catalogue. 










MANUFACUTRERS OF THE —— 


STEVENS PATENT 


Breech-Loading, Sporting and Honter’s Pet Rifles; “ 
Single and Double Shot Guns, Pocket Rifs 


The Best Scores on Record in America, | from 10 to 50 yards, have been 
made with the Stevens Pistol. 


STEVENS TARGET PISTOL. 


Known oe the world as possessing unsurpassed accuracy, perfect of i 
form and finish. The professional shots all unhesitatingly select the Stevens Pistols 
to perform the most difficult feats of marksmanship. 


AUDUBON’S 


Birds of America 


HOOTING TO LET ON MODERATE TERMS 
for one year or longer, on St. Simon's Island 
Georgia, with small, comfortably furnished 
house. Over 8,000 acres. Plenty of deer, ducks, 
partridges and other game, besides best fishing 
on the coast in season. Situated ten miles from 
Jekyl Island and Brunswick, with which latter 
gence there is daily communication by boat. 
‘ost and telegraph office on the island. 
Address LANGHORNE WISTER, Esq., 257 
Walnut st., Phila., Pa., or JAMES DENT, Esq., 
Evelyn Post Office, Glynn Co,, Georgia. 











EA TROUT.—PERMITS FOR THE SEA- 
son’s fishing on Tracadie, the best sea trout 
river;in New Brunswick, Oanada, will be given 
on application to the subscriber, who will give 
ali needful information as to the obtaining of 
men, supplies and board at the mouth of this 
river, which is 40 miles long. Reference as to its 
character, J.H. Phair, Esq., Fishery Commis- 
sioner. New Brunswick, Fredericton, Can. ED- 
Gok, JACK, Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
anada. 


Ferrets vs. Rats. 


The best breeds of both young and old Ferrets 
for sale at ADOLPH ISAACSEN’S “Sure Pop,” 














We have obtained and now offer for sale singly a number of the plates of this magnificent work. | 92 Fulton Street, New York City. A complete 
These plates are the originals of the edition I and Ware mad the birds as life size. The sheets book on Ferrets and Rat Exterminating sent by IMPORTED 
are elephant folio, and the paper heavy ne drawings were made from nature, and for accuracy | mail for 15 cents. EE rosy 
zz * 





of delineation, fidelity to detail and accessories, 


Audubon’s Birds have never been equalled. 


Any of these plates if framed would make a 


Superb Ornament 


For a sportsman’s dining room, and no more beautiful and appropriate gift could be found for the 
lover of nature than one of these. The constantly increasing scarcity of this work makes these 
large plates each year more valuable. Some of the plates are double and can if desired be cut in 


Ls QUAIL AND ENGLISH PHEAS- 
ANTs for sale. Please send orders as early 
as pera which will be booked as received. 
B. WOODWARD, Commission Merchant, 
174 Chambers street, New York. 


Blood red, winner of three Ists and four ups: 
never beaten. Shot over two seasons; carefully 
broken; splendidly bred and most typical in 
color, formation and strain. Fee $25. 

E. 0. DAMON 


’ 


Northampton, Mass. 


IRISH RED SETTER 








LS WHITE HARES (Lepus Americanus 
captured and p enh ened and Sot teed 
to express in Bethel in good condition = 
receipt of orders and remittances at ‘ Hie, 
e., 


eS Refer to Hon. H. 0. Stanley, Dixflel 
There are represented many species of Ducks, Gulls, Grouse, Snipe, Heron and small birds 
almost without number. and Game Commissioner. J. G. R CH, Bot Bethel, ' 


IN THE sTUD 
TO FIELD BROKEN BITCHES ONLY. Fee, $25. 
Gerald has been heavily shot over two seasons 


in the South. PARK CITY KENNELS. 
Box 2.057. Bridgeport, Conn. 


These plates are so large that they cannot be sent by mail without danger of being crushed, and 
the best method of sending them will be on rollers by express. 





Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China 

fine setter dogs, Scotch 
Collies, Foxhounds and 











LIST OF BIRDS REPRESENTED : 
























































ag ood Vulture and Head fe “ ees a anh eis $4 S Bohemion nee biceeta $6 - Beagles, Sheep and and Poultry. 
DOO? .....-ncccccsescceses 2 ‘arolina Parroquet....... urple Martin............. 5 an or sale by 
Redtail BW cnscascwws - 1000 Golden - winged Wood- White-bellied Swailow.... 5 00] GIBBONS & CO., West Chester, Chester Co., Pa, | 'N THE STUD.—Champ. Red Cocker Spaniel 
Jer Falcon........-..0++-008 1000 _ pecker................. «. 5 00 Cliff Swallow..............- 5 00] Send stamp for circular and price list. LITTLE RED ROVER. 
Sparrow Hawk............ 800 Pileated Woodpecker..... 800 Barn Swallow.............. 5 00 atin and list of winnings write to THEO. 
Swallow-tailed Kite....... 800 Belted Kingfisher.......... 700 White-headed Pigeon..... 7 0 = 5. HOOK, Pa. ny Ree wen’ fecal 
White-headed Eagle...... 1200 Yellow-billed Cuckoo...... 500 { Black Roail............... 3 00 owned by the Brant Cocker Kennels. dec6,8mo 
Pigeon Hawk............+» 700 Mangrove Humming Bird 500 ? Yellow Rail.............. 3 00 Hu the Stud y . 
Biack-winged Hawk ...... » > Ruby Throat Humming om 5 ee S’dpiper.. l» 99 ° ¥ oat 
D BEIGE vc 00 000 -secevece BD ccc} ched cesees vobsne os ) Little Sandpiper......... { — 
pack Haw* ee ka cbnn Fanon 1000 Columbia Humming Bird. 500 § PectoralSandpiper...... | 700 Yorkshire Toy e er. 
SR EINE, wna sews 406408 008 500 Forktail Flycatcher....... 500 1 Red-backed Sanudpiper.. { The English bench winner Bradford ocee 
COUT sacs nnedhennpweeins cam 500 Arkansas, Say’s & Swal- Semi-palmated Sandpiper 6 00 e ernar Ss. Descri in all show reports as “best ree re 
Fish Crow....... ... 600 low-tail Flycatcher .. 800 Curlew Sandpiver........ 600 in America.” Photos50c. Pedigree and winnings 
Blue Jay......... 700 Pipiry Flycatcher .. 400 Great Marble Godwit.. 7 00 IN THE STUD. free. P.H. COOMBS, 1 Exchange Block, Bangor, 
Crow Blackb' + ee i : 2 yn ge Ors seas : S pees eee 6 re ‘6 os Me. 
Red Bla ir . reat-creste yeatcher. Spo andpiper 5s ee . 
Baltimore Oriole ied : o Olive-sided Fly catcher 400 Solitary Sandpiper. oa Champion R. i GI. — 
0 rd Dikcannbe oper Small green-creste y- ellowleg Sandpiper... .. 5 = 3 
Bost-tailGrackie.......... 90) _ catcher. ..............00. 400 Greenshank Sandpiper.... 300] Young stock for sale sired by Rigi. The Fennel. 
Rusty Grackle............. 700 Wood Pewee....... sete ein ee 400 Glossy Ibis................. 7 60 WENTWORTH KENNELS, 
Nuttall’s:- Marsh Wren.... 500 White-eyed Vireo......... 400 Night Heron.......... ging 8 00 P. O. Box 264, Utica, N. Y. 
Common Marsk Wren.... 500 Red-eyed Vireo............ 400 Yellow- crowned Night . 
Crested Titmouse........ 500 Yellow-throated Vireo... 400 Heron............... ..:. 8 00 N ote d - | e | d D O Ss 
Hudson . Titmouse..... : S — black-capped Fly- oo — ue i E atmdeatn es : a THE GRAND ST. BERNARD 
Caro'ina Titmouse......... GO cintaen oss). «huge treat White Heron.... .. 
Stocking Ee icicot ona oe 800 Wilson’s Flycatcher....... 400 Peale’sand Reddish Egrets 9 00 Set of of west sceerne ea ey Min vem 
§ Hermit Thrush .......... 300 Canada Flycatcher........ 400 Blue oe Rice Soneiecs 8 00 paid. $6. | The | ring. Bang Bang, Lillian, Priv- 
) Wood Thrush............ 3 00 Boneparey s Flycatcher... 400 Flamingo........... .....++ 10 00 p cess Helen. Flash R., Lady C., etc.. on charac- 
Brown Thrasher...... ..... 8 00 Hooded Warbler........... 400 White-fronted Goose...... 10 00 IN THE STUD. Send for particulars tertetie peiuts. Clecular of the above and other 
Seavhier so ts Bsy-bveasted Warvisi 3 | 0 Black Duck v0... ‘Be ‘oes, _| Photos for 2-cent stamp. 
wn Ti a : - 2 cz. . 2 . = 
Grass Finch ....... 400 Pine-creeping Warbler... 400 Gadwall Duck . 12 09 | Choice youns.atock at reamamable prices. THE FIELD SPORTSMAN’S PICTURE CO.. 
Henslow’s Bunting 400 Azure Warbler... ........ 400 Wood Duck.. . 1500 CHAS. G WHEELOCK Palmyra, N. Y. 
Chipping Sparrow . 400 Yellowpoll Warbler ...... 400 Canvas-back Duck. . 5b : ’ 
Field Sparrow....... .. 400 Rathbone Warbler. ...... 400 Redhead Duck....... --. 800 Arliogton Heights, Mass. SsSmEmNT CC. O. D. 
Seaside Finch......... -» 400 Children’s Warbler........ 400 Ringneck Duck... ........ 7 00 ° ined na 
Lineats’ IN 0 waned . 400 Yellow Redpoll Warbler... 460 Broadbill Duck............ 7 00 Pure bred hounds, thoroughly train at oh 
Song Sparrow 5... 400 Blarkand Yellow Warbler 400 Eider Duck... ............. 10 60 AT STUD. and rabbit. $10 each. Will be sent as stated with 
Wieeasone artee. 16) Sramens Weve <2 Bet iia 19 ECU fad eae dapreee 
crown rrow.. ac arble ‘0 elica: = 
Towhee Buuting.......... 400 Carbonated Warbler...... 400 Crested Grebe.............. 7 0 Free. $25.00 both ways. W. 8. APPLEGATE, New 
Purple Finch.............. « 500 Nashville Warbler ........ 400 x Ekimiter ....... 0... 700} THE IMPORTED BULLDOG eat Indiana. 
Crossbill fates ronees a ‘ : = fd and saree Oreeper. z = Sand rer 2 Sass camecdwmenseus = YN SETTER PUPS 
Pine Grosbeak............. 700 Wood Wren........ ....... andwich Tern........... E ED LLEWELL . 
Blue Grosbeak............. 7 00 ‘ Winter  Wren.....200007. BOF PUNE ieee -s tess bsectecsee 5 00 P 0 A T 8 we 0 0D 7 ] iy E R prope es 2 et Gladstone—May B.), for 
Ta eee sp Grosbeak.. 800 |) Rock Wren.... ......... 3 00 Ragor-bilied eet 6 00 low ye. Full igree, markings, ete. 
Nighthewk...............: rg eet: See 4 00° Great Auk.............4... - 1000] p, P.O. / For particulars address een ddress with st 
Porest and Stream Publishing Co., 318 Broadway. New York. | ics. Birmingham, Conn. 9 & 11 Granite Block, Bangor, Me. 
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